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GISMONDO: 
A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


By LeEstigE GURNELL. 


‘¢ Aimer c’est vivre du trop tdt et du trop tard.” 
I, 


E half lifted, half pulled aside the heavy curtain, slippery with 

the touch of generations of fingers, and, stooping his head, 

stepped inside. As it fell noiselessly behind him, the bright outer 

world with its clear evening lights vanished abruptly, and gave place 
to a dim radiance of far-off altar tapers. 

The change was so sudden that for a second or two his strong 
eyes saw little beyond the heads of the nearest people, but presently 
growing used to it, they travelled further with their usual keen sure- 
ness of vision and with a manifest definiteness of aim. 

It was Sunday. He had left the mail train at Venice to speed 
on homeward with his late fellow passengers, and had reached Rome 
early that morning. It was his first visit, but he had quickly found 
out where people mostly congregate, and, having looked in vain for 
her face among the crowd of loungers on the Pincio and the press 
of carriages in the Borghese Gardens, he had turned at the hour of 
Benediction and gone up the steps of the Trinita de’ Monti Church. 

Clearly, piercingly, in their monotonous sweetness the children’s 
voices rose and fell in answer to the priest’s harsh, resonant voice at 
the altar, and for a brief while the remote, other-world pathos of 
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their Kyrie Eleison touched him with a thrill of unwonted emotion, 
and brought a softened look into his sun-scorched resolute face. 

Then his own thoughts, his own desires, his own intentions, resumed 
their sway. He gently pushed a way for himself through the crowd 
of standing listeners, and, going a little farther up the narrow aisle, 
sat down at the end of one of the benches and stared eagerly, un- 
abashedly about him, forgetful, as is the manner of most men, that his 
neighbours had come there to say their prayers. 

At first his restless, unsatisfied glance roved to the farthest points 
of the little building, to where the white capped girls and black veiled 
nuns knelt in the distance. Then suddenly his attention was caught 
by a child’s face turned towards him a yard away. A small, straight 
featured, oval face with large grey eyes, eyes that regarded him with 
a certain reproving curiosity. As they met his own, a shock thrilled 
through his veins. The eyes were so like those other eyes the 
memory of which had haunted him through his long years of exile 
and had kept him single when he most wanted a wife. 

In that same instant a slender'woman in black, whose face he 
could not see and whose blonde hair was a!most hidden by the depth 
of her lace boa, moved from her kneeling posture and touched the 
child gently on the shoulder. The small boy murmured something 
in an eager whisper and returned to his prayers : a quaint, charming 
little figure, clad in tight knee-breeches and a loose white cambric 
shirt, with the wide frills and turned-back cuffs of a miniature 
cavalier. His pale golden hair was straight and short, cut square 
over dark, delicately marked brows, and in spite of his extreme 
fairness there was something vaguely un-English in his look. 

“ Have you quite forgotten me, Hester?” 

He had let her pass him by as the congregation streamed out, 
chattering and laughing, into the flower-scented sunshine; had 
looked her in the face to make assurance doubly sure; then had 
followed her down the steep steps and, pausing at her side, spoke to 
her just as she was waiting for her Victoria with its tall black horses 
and servants in mourning liveries to draw up. 

To Hester Filonardi it was like a voice from the dead in its 
sheer unexpectedness. All her life rushed back on her at the sound 
—her girl-life before she became a wife, wedded to a Roman noble. 
Not a word of greeting did she utter, but her little gloved hand 
gripped hard on his. 

“T only got here this morning,” he went on, in cooler, everyday 
tones. “Never seen Rome, y'know, and thought I’d like to look you 
up. Aunt Nan said in her last letter that you were still living here.” 
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“Oh, yes, of course ; it’s my home except when we're in the 
country.” 

Her voice trembled a little with an emotion all her efforts failed 
to control. In old days this man had held so large a place in her 
life ; in later days she had thrust him so resolutely, so unavailingly 
out of her thoughts, and now he seemed like a stranger. 

Meanwhile the footman continued to hold open the carriage 
door. 

“T am going to drive round for half an hour. Will you 
come ?” 

She looked at him with her grey eyes full of yearning and a light 
of which she herself was unaware. And the man, though not 
versed in women’s looks, said to himself with a throb of satisfaction : 
“She hasn’t forgotten me.” 

But as Hester moved to step into her carriage she missed the 
touch of her boy’s hand in hers, For five minutes—the first in his 
seven-year-old life—she had absolutely forgotten his existence. 

“ Gismondo,” she cried quickly, turning round. 

“The Marchesino went in that direction, Eccellenza,” said the 
ponderous coachman, turning on his seat and pointing with his whip 
in the direction of the stone parapet. “Ah! all is well, Eccellenza; 
I see him coming with the Polish Father.” 

A tall gaunt priest in a rubbed and shabby garb came round the 
back of the carriage as he spoke, with Gismondo clinging to his arm. 

“ Here is the runaway, Marchesa,” he said, looking down at the 
child with the nearest semblance to a smile which ever lightened his 
haggard features. 

Gismondo’s little face grew full of wonder. 

“That was the man I told you about in church, Mother,” he 
said, in perfectly good English, pointing a small forefinger. “I told 
you he was like that picture on your table which you never let me 
touch—now isn’t he?” scanning the stranger with the entirely un- 
shrinking glance of the child who has always ruled supreme in his 
own small world. 

Hester blushed faintly. 

“Gismondo, thou art always a chatter-box—jump into the 
carriage,” she said softly in Italian. ‘No, not the place by me—the 
little seat.” 

Gismondo’s flower-like mouth opened almost as wide as his eyes 
in astonishment. Always, since he could remember, he had occu- 
pied that place at his mother’s right hand, sometimes sitting upright 


in miniature dignity, sometimes lolling lazily back on the soft 
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cushions, but always in that same place of honour ; he could hardly 
remember his father who had sat there before him, and no other man 
had ever taken it. All Rome—scandal-loving and tale-bearing as it 
is—bore witness that the Marchesa Filonardi had worn her widow’s 
weeds longer than was necessary, and had shown no sign of 
wishing to change her name. 

To-day all Rome turned its head in wonderment to see a 
stranger’s square shoulders and strong profile in the room of Gis- 
mondo’s well-known little figure. 

“Mother, you never said good-day or good-bye or anything to 
Father Felix,” cried the child reproachfully, as the big black horses 
dashed off at a swift trot. 

“Queer looking Johnnie, that,” said Antony Dundas, glancing 
back to where the priest’s tall figure still stood motionless, his fingers 
moving in a gesture of farewell to the child. ‘ Looks as if he had 
been buried and dug up again.” 

Gismondo did not quite follow his meaning, but he flushed. 

“ He’s a great friend of mine—and of Mother’s, too.” 

“Oh, really !” 

Dundas had all the Protestant Englishman’s unreasoning horror 
of priests, and his thought betrayed itself in his face. 

“You must be quiet now, darling,” said Hester quickly. “I 
want to talk to this gentleman. He is my cousin—your cousin, too. 
You didn’t know that I had such a big son as this, did you, 
Antony ?” 

She smiled rather tremulously, looking with a world of love in 
her eyes at the child, but with her heart beating hard, as it had not 
beat for many years, with expectation and pleasure, and a new-born 
longing that was almost pain. 

* And so you have not married?” she said softly, when presently 
the carriage was bowling smoothly along under the trees. 

“No. For the first years after I went out I couldn’t have 
afforded it. I saw too much of the cheerful results of matrimony on 
small means among my friends in India to wish to try the experi- 
ment myself. And afterwards—well—I never liked any woman well 
enough. I was very near it once or twice. Sometimes the life out 
there is so terribly lonely that there comes a moment when one 
imagines that one would be glad to swear ‘to love and cherish’ any 
woman. I’ve seen fellows taken that way and nothing would stop 
them. But, thank God, I pulled through those periods and remained 
a free man. I’m not badly off now, and I’ve got a certain position 
to offer my wife.” 
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He looked straight into her eyes as he spoke. He had forgotten 
the presence of Gismondo. 

And then they fell to talking of old days, and as his frequent 
“Don’t you remember ?” brought a glad answering radiance into her 
pensive face, hope and exultation grew strong within him. All his 
forces fixed themselves in a desire to reconquer his hold on her—all 
that he had held and might have kept when, ten years ago, she 
had confessed with lips that trembled under his kisses, that she 
loved him. He watched her now with the sunlight flickering across 
her face between the leaves of the trees and the lace of her parasol. 
It was a changed face from the one he remembered. The roundness 
of form, the freshness of colour, the childish innocence of expres- 
sion, were gone. She was paler, prouder, sadder. A woman, 
and a woman of the world, as he himself was a man of the world. 
They met again on equal ground, the advantage rather on her side 
than his. And he liked it better so. It made her the more worth 
winning. 

“I’m tired of driving round and round, Mother. Let’s go home.” 

The conversation had ceased fora moment. Dundas was enjoy- 
ing himself in silence when Gismondo’s high-pitched little voice 
broke in on his pleasant thoughts and made him start. And Gis- 
mondo did not wait for leave. He jumped up and, poking the fat 
coachman in the back, said: ‘14/7 Pa/aszo,” with an air of command, 
“en seigneur et maitre.” 

“ That will be the obstacle,” thought Dundas. But he thought 
also that he should conquer it. He was used to ruling men and cir- 
cumstance. He belonged to that breed of Englishmen who, when 
asked by the unlearned what it is they “do” in India, make answer 
with truth, “I govern.” 


II. 


“ Are you in trouble, Madame ?” said Father Felix gently. 

He did not look at her as he asked the question, but, half turning 
away, pulled nervously at the leaves of the nearest ilex. It was very 
hot everywhere on this April morning, but the sun did not reach 
through the thick canopy of over-arching branches. In that small 
side alley of the Medici Gardens the shadow lay cool and dusk, save 
for a few strong shafts of glowing light which struck down here 
and there between the foliage. One just caught the edge of Hester’s 
. hair as she sat with down-bent head on an old stone bench at the 
edge of the path. 
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Her face was very pale, and her sweet, serene eyes had an un- 
rested look in them, the kind of look that involuntarily betrays its 
burden of unshed tears. For a full minute she did not answer, and 
the priest took off his hat and passed his hand once or twice over 
his long grey hair. He was not at all an old man, but it was already 
nearly white, and grew thin about his sunken temples. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he went on presently, “ I am not your 
Confessor and you are not a Catholic, but I have suffered so much 
in my own life, it makes me quick to see when others suffer, and 
desire greatly to help them. And then there is Gismondo : I don’t 
know why, but I love him better than I ever thought to love any- 
thing human again. Do you remember that day, Marchesa, when 
he ran along the edge of the wall on the Pincio, and I went and 
caught him and lifted him down gently—gently—for fear he should 
start and fall? Well—when I held him for that minute in my 
arms, something woke up in me which I thought had long been 
dead.” 

He spoke in very fluent French, in a low, monotonous, melan- 
choly voice. 

Hester lifted her head. 

“Yes, you are right. I am in trouble, and there is no living soul 
on earth to whom I can speak freely, or of whom I can ask advice. 
You have been good to my boy ; why shouldn’t I tell you?” 

She gazed up at him with searching, hesitating wistfulness. 

“Why not? It will be afterwards as if you had told that tree,” 
touching the ilex again. “I am a priest, you know—not a man. 
I was once a man and a soldier. Though you may not believe it, I 
was once as strong and self-confident as your English friend. But I 
am only a priest now.” 

He smiled a faint, mirthless ghost of a smile. 

“ He is not my friend. He is a cousin. I have known him all 
my life ; he is the first person I can clearly remember when I was a 
child, and afterwards a 

She stopped short. This gaunt, sad-eyed man, in his priestly 
habit, how could she speak to him of love? The words would not 
come. 

And while she hesitated, with quick intuition he divined her 
thought. 

“T understand. Why shouldn’t I?” with an accent of repressed 
bitterness underlying his calm. “I have lost it and forgotten the 
way thither, but it was not always a forbidden paradise. Afterwards 
—you loved him?” 
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“Yes, I loved him, ignorantly and childishly, but with all my 
heart, and he loved me—as men love. But we were both too poor 
in those days to think of marriage, and he went to India, and nothing 
came of it, and I, after awhile, not caring what I did, drawn 
by the romance and the strangeness of it, married Gismondo 
Filonardi, a man not of my race or faith, and when my child 
was born I grew happy again and forgot. He has been the joy 
of my life, my one pure joy; all the rest was disappointment and 
humiliation, and till now I have lived for himalone. He is to be 
brought up a Catholic, but that is nothing. As long as I do not 
marry again he is mine—mine to bring up as I like, to fashion into 
such a man as I would have my son be—brave, honourable, manly. 
He has a beautiful nature and he adores me. But if I leave him——” 
She stopped short, her voice breaking sharply and her lips quivering 
with the inward anguish of the thought. 

The priest looked down at her and nodded his head slowly once 
or twice. 

* Ah! I see. He would be handed over to his cousin and bred 
up with his boys, to become such an one perhaps as Gino Filonardi. 
He has a beautiful nature, as you say. But circumstances are often 
stronger than character. It would be a pity—a great pity.” 

Hester shuddered as 4 vision rose up before her of that very 
effete youth, Gino Filonardi, with the old head on young shoulders, 
and morals as cynically corrupt as if he had been a viveur of forty 
instead of a lad of eighteen. Why, two years ago, before her 
husband died, he had tried to make love te her under cover of their 
relationship and her kindness to him. The incident had seemed to 
her then half ludicrous. She had almost forgotten it. But she 
recalled it now with a chill of shocked disgust. They would make 
her Gismondo, her darling, old and wise before his time, and send 
him out into the world with all his faith in God lost in mere supersti- 
tion, all his reverence for women blunted and spoiled by premature 
knowledge of evil. She herself could not hope to influence him 
from a distance. She would become to him a mere name, a 
memory. And though she might have other children born to her of 
the man she loved, she knew, with a despairing conviction, that to 
her he would always remain a living, haunting presence, which would 
kill her new-found joys. And yet, with all her unsatisfied woman’s 
heart, she longed for the love of her one lover, for the free, sweet 
life he offered her. She was very lonely here, though half Rome 
professed to be her friends. In a few years Gismondo would grow 
big and leave her, and she would have no one left—no one. And 
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once more the child was forgotten. The woman’s love for the man 
rose up in a flood of returning passion, and she felt that neither 
could she give up Antony Dundas. 

“Oh! why should one always have to choose? Why must it be 
always ‘this or that ’—never ‘ this avd that’?” 

The priest’s sad face grew sadder. The acute despair in her 
voice touched him to the quick. 

“T cannot tell. But it is so for many—for most of us, as far as I 
know. And if we try and grasp the two things, life becomes harder 
still. Believe me, it is ill work striving to live with divided affections.” 

Hester looked up at him again with a mute question in her eyes. 
In her own extremity of doubt and indecision she grasped eagerly at 
an experience other and wider than her own, that might perchance 
help her to act. 

“Yes,” he answered quietly, “I am one of the many who have 
had to choose, not like you, between the love of two human beings, 
but between my love for my country and my passion—the one 
passion of my life—for a woman. How and why the two things 
were at variance and might find no meeting-place for me, is a long 
story, too long and far too sad to tell you. But it came to this, that 
I had to choose, and I could no more forswear and be false to the 
devotion I owed my country, the land of my birth that needed me 
and all her sons in the hour of her dire distress, than I could deny 
the God in whom I believe.” 

He crossed himself hastily, a thrill of deep emotion creeping 
into his dull voice. 

“Well?” she said eagerly, full of a sympathy which made her for 
the moment half forget her own trouble. 

“The ‘result’ you mean? Was it for good or ill? Ah! that I 
cannct tell you. My Poland, the land for which I fought and 
suffered, is enslaved and dismembered. The home of my forefathers is 
a half-burnt deserted ruin. The friends I loved are all dead or in 
exile. I myself wore out the best years of my life in the tomb-like 
solitude of a Siberian mine. I shall live out the remainder of my 
life, and I shall die, alone and in a strange land. You must not ask 


“ne for the results, Madame. I can only assure you that if I had it 


to do again, I should still do no otherwise. It is a poor consolation, 
perhaps, but I offer it you for what it is worth. My country needed 
me more than the woman I loved.” 

** And she?” 

“She? Oh, she married—married a Russian noble high in 
power. I saw her kere rot Icng ago. I stcod close to her ina 
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crowd at St. Peter’s, so close that I touched her and looked in her 
eyes. I should have known her anywhere, changed as she was, but 
she did not know me. Her years of prosperity had merely ripened 
her great beauty, and the years of such adversity as mine had turned 
me into an old man, a shabby, half-starved priest, from whom she 
drew herself and her silken garments away, as if to brush his sleeve 
was contamination. So you see,” he added gently after a pause, “I 
am a poor person to ask counsel of. I can only offer you my ex- 
perience, and that is not encouraging—except on one point—that 
through it all I have never known the sting and canker of vain 
regret. That which we give up voluntarily for the sake of a higher 
duty and a higher love is paid back to us by God in peace of mind. 
That at least has been my experience. It may not be yours. We 
cannot judge for another. I offer it you for what it is worth, as 
I said before.” 

His voice had lost its thrill. His haggard face had resumed its 
mask of absorbed, indifferert melancholy. He half mechanically 
muttered beneath his breath a Latin benediction, and, turning away, 
went down the path towards the outer gates. 

Hester watched his tall black figure till it was out of sight, and 
for long after it had vanished she sat there very still, lost in deep 
thought. 


Ill. 


“What has become of the tall Englishman who was here in the 
spring, before we went to the mountains?” Gismondo asked 
suddenly. 

A child’s memory is whimsical in its manifestations. In all 
these months it was the first allusion he had ever made to Antony 
Dundas, and Hester started and shivered a little under her furs. 

It was late autumn again, and the air struck sharp and chilly as 
the carriage drove swiftly down from the hill and turned into the 
shadow of the streets. 

“He went back to England, darling,” she answered. “I don’t 
know where he is now. He will soon be going very far away—out 
to India.” 

As she spoke she buttoned the child’s coat closer across his slight 
chest with tender fingers, and drew the carriage rug higher up 
round him. Gismondo watched her with his large wistful grey eyes. 
He was lying back against the cushions with a little air of languor, 
and his small delicate-featured face was pinched and pale. He had 
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had fever that summer, caught no one knew how, and it had left him 
more fragile than ever. Hester had brought him back to Rome 
earlier than usual, that she might consult an American doctor, whose 
talents and perspicacity had lately brought him into notice, as to 
where they should winter. She felt it would be a satisfaction to her 
to be ordered to go somewhere and do something. She shrank from 
returning to the old grooves, and sometimes a panic of fear would 
seize her lest her sacrifice had been in vain. A panic that would 
make her rise up a dozen times in the night to listen to the child’s 
breathing, to touch his little soft hand. He was her all now. 
And he looked so fragile. The doctor was encouraging but vague. 

“ He needs the greatest possible care, but with you he will have 
that wherever he is, in Rome or elsewhere. He must never over- 
tire himself, never catch a chill, go to bed early, lead a perfectly 
regular life.” 

“Then you don’t think—you are sure that there is nothing serious 
the matter ?” questioned Hester, at once disappointed and reassured by 
his telling her nothing new, no care she did not already practise with 
regard to her son. 

The man looked away from her, his sharp cut hatchetty face 
preserving its impenetrable and penetrating alertness. 

“There is nothing serious the matter now, Marchesa,” he 
answered with a perfect equality of accent on his words, “and the 
future rests mainly with you.” Then he added smiling: “ You said 
just now in excuse for your very natural anxiety that all your eggs 
were in one basket. Not a bad thing after all—for the eggs. I 
agree with Mark Twain—‘ some people say don’t put all your eggs 
in one basket, but I say put ’em all in one basket and watch that 
basket.’” 

Then he bowed her out, little guessing what balm his words had 
laid upon her ulcerated heart. And as he went back to his consult- 
ing room, where another patient was already waiting, he shrugged 
his shoulders and said to himself; “ Poor woman, she may not have 
to watch it long at this rate. I guess she’s the only soul in Rome 
that doesn’t know what sort of life her husband led. That boy is 
like her, but he hasn’t a constitution worth a cent.” 

“Then it wasn’t true?” said Gismondo presently. He had been 
diligently following up his own train of thought. 

‘What wasn’t true, figdio mio?” 

Hester held his little hand fast in hers under cover of the rug, 
and looked down at him smiling. 

“Oh ! nothing—nothing,” wriggling in his seat uneasily and 
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looking away. ‘Only what Giuseppe said,” indicating with a slight 
motion of his head the fat coachman, who throned it, broad backed 
and majestic, on the box. 

Hester coloured faintly. She had all a nice woman's ostrich-like 
ideas about concealment. It never occurred to her that her servants 
gossiped about her private affairs. 

“ What did Giuseppe say?” She spoke very low, but the child’s 
quick instinct caught the change of tone. 

“You won't be angry if I say?” 

“ Angry? Am I ever angry with you? And you are not respon- 
sible for Giuseppe’s talk. Tell me.” 

“Well, then—he said that you were going to marry the tall 
Englishman, and that he would take you away. But it isn’t true, is 
it, mummy? I knew it wasn't. Only sometimes I dream about it 
in my sleep—dream that you have gone away, and that I am running 
through all the rooms and can’t find you anywhere. Then I begin 
to cry, and then I wake. It isn’t true, is it?” and he nestled closer 
to her, and under cover of the rug caught up her hand to his mouth, 
and kissed it and her sleeve with little hasty furtive kisses. 

Hester’s eyes grew dim with a sudden rush of tears, but her heart 
grew lighter. 

“No, darling, it’s not true. Nothing—nothing—shall ever part 
you and me. As long as you want me, my angel, I shall be there.” 

“Oh ! look, there’s Father Felix,” cried Gismondo, easily satisfied 
and quickly diverted, as is the wont of children, “and he doesn’t 
see us.” 

With a bound he was on his feet, and, hanging over the carriage- 
door, waved his straw hat in a vehemence of friendly greetings. 
The priest was walking along the other side of the Corso with his 
head down-bent. He turned into a side alley as the carriage passed, 
and did not see them ; but Hester caught a glimpse of his worn, 
sad profile and leant back with a sigh. She wondered if he ever 
recalled their talk in the Medici Gardens. She had not seen him 
since. 

That evening, as she rose from her solitary dinner, the post came 
in, bringing her one foreign letter addressed in a clear, fine hand- 
writing, the handwriting of an older generation. It was from the 
maiden lady Dundas had spoken of as “ Aunt Nan,” a cousin, from 
whom Hester heard once a year at Christmas time. 

For her to write now, there must be some special family news to 
impart, and before she had opened the letter, as she went slowly 
into the sitting-room with it in her hand, Hester guessed dimly, 
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apprehensively, what its contents would be. After some gentle 
platitudes about the weather it ran thus: “I know you will be glad 
to hear that our dear Antony is at last happily engaged to be married. 
I really was in despair about him, he seemed so bent on remaining 
a bachelor, and he has all the making of such a good husband. I 
think Miss Ethel Haughton is a very fortunate girl, do you not? 
She is the only daughter of some new people who have taken that 
pretty place, Staunton Court, which perhaps you remember, and she 
will have a nice little fortune of her own added to her other attrac- 
tions, which are considerable ; and I am thankful to say that she is 
not the least ‘modern’ in the objectionable sense of the word, and 
perfectly devoted to dear Antony—thinks there is no one in the world 
like him. She will make him a most suitable wife.” Then in a 
postscript : “ Antony has just come in to see me, and begs to be 
most kindly remembered to you, and hopes your little boy is quite 
well. He has not told us much about you, but I feel sure it was a 
great pleasure to him seeing you in Rome last spring.” 

Hester folded the letter together mechanically, and stood for a 
few minutes with her hands clasped together staring straight in front 
of her. Did she remember Staunton Court! In her day it had 
stood empty, and there were woods—beech and fir woods—all round 
it, stretching up to the gorse-scented moors beyond. And in those 
woods, one summer day, she had said her first good-bye to Antony 
Dundas. She could hear his voice now, saying: “I shall come 
back someday—don’t quite forget me dear ”—could feel in 
remembrance his kisses and the smart of her own tears. 

Then, just then, a neighbouring clock struck eight, and she 
started. She had missed the time. Gismondo must be waiting for 
her. 

She went quickly across the corridor to his room next hers, and 
stole softly in. It was her habit to bid him always a last good-night 
in bed, but to-night Gismondo had not waited for her, sleep had 
overtaken him. He was lying with his fair head pillowed on one 
arm, and his face wore that exquisite expression of peace and purity 
which makes even a plain child almost beautiful in sleep, and lifts a 
pretty one to the level of the angels. 

Hester stood for a minute gazing down at him. A carefully 
shaded lamp burned in a far corner of the room ; perhaps it was the 
dimness and uncertainty of the light which made him look so waxen 
pale, and threw such deep shadows under his eyes, where the long 
dark lashes lay lightly. 

Before her rose a mental vision so acute that she shivered, and 
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her heart well-nigh stopped beating—the vision of a little figure 
lying stiff and straight with hands folded over a crucifix, in a stillness 
other than sleep. A little figure heaped with white flowers, with tall 
tapers burning at the head and feet. 

She stooped with an inarticulate moan of anguish, and kissed the 
child’s soft warm cheek, and listened to his tranquil gently drawn 
breath. Then she flung herself on her knees by his bed and prayed 
passionately, while across her brain still swept the sound of voices 
chanting the “ Dies Ire.” 
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THE STORY OF A FAMOUS SOCIETY; 
THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


NE of the most remarkable instances of disinterested philan- 
thropy recorded during the Victorian era was the foundation 

of an institution, the purpose of which was to benefit necessitous 
authors and artists without injuring their susceptibilities or prejudicing 
their sense of independence. This brilliant idea was originally con- 





ceived by Mr. Richard Hengist Horne (author of “ Orion,” known 
as the “farthing epic”), but some years elapsed before it attracted 
serious attention. 

In the late autumn of 1850, Charles Dickens and a distinguished 

company of amateur actors (including Mark Lemon, John Leech, | 
Douglas Jerrold, John Forster, Frank Stone, Augustus Egg, &c.) (| 
gave three private performances of Ben Jonson’s play, “ Every Man 
in His Humour,” in the great hall of the Lytton family mansion at 
Knebworth, and it was during the presentation of this celebrated 
comedy that Mr. Horne’s excellent notion was eagerly discussed. 
Charles Dickens and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton (afterwards Lord 
Lytton), fully realising the importance of the proposal, occupied 
themselves in maturing a scheme for the formation of a society, in 
aid of which Sir Edward offered, free of cost, a portion of land upon 
his Hertfordshire estate, in a locality suitable for the erection of a 
college, and further agreed to write a comedy, to be acted with the 
view of raising a preliminary fund. 

The project speedily assumed a definite shape. It was decided 
to designate the new Society “The Guild of Literature and Art” 
(which, as Dickens sententiously observed, “may be a good name 
| or a bad name”), the objects of which should be “ to encourage life 
assurance and other provident habits among authors and artists ; to 

render such assistance to both as shall never compromise their 
i independence ; and to found a new institution where honourable 
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rest from arduous labour shall still be associated with the discharge 
of congenial duties.” In connection with the Society, by which it 
was intended “to commend and enforce the duties of prudence and 
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foresight, especially incumbent on those whose income is wholly or 
mainly derived from the precarious profit of a profession,” it was 
proposed to establish and endow an institute, having at its disposal 
certain salaries to which certain duties would be attached ; together 
with a limited number of free residences, which, though sufficiently 
small to be adapted to a very moderate income, would be completed 
with due regard to the ordinary habits and necessary comforts of 
gentlemen. The offices of endowment were to consist, first, of a 
warden, with a house and salary of £200 a year; second, of 
members, with a house and £170, or, without a house, £200 a 
year ; third, of associates, with a salary of £100 a year. Among 
other conditions it was stipulated that each member should deliver, 
either personally or by proxy, three lectures annually on subjects 
relating to Letters or Art, one of which should be given in London, 
and the others at Mechanics’ Institutes or some public building suited 
for the purpose in the principal provincial towns. It was further 
designed to select for the appointment of members (who were to be 
elected for life) those writers and artists of established reputation, 
and generally of mature years (or, if young, in failing health), to 
whom the income attached to the appointment might be an object 
of honourable desire; while the office of associate was intended 
partly for those whose toils or merits were less known to the general 
public than their professional brethren, and partly for those who in 
earlier life gave promise of future eminence, and to whom a temporary 
income of a hundred pounds a year might be of essential and 
permanent service. 

Theoretically, the excellence of the scheme was made manifest to 
all who were concerned in formulating it, and Dickens, with charac- 
teristic energy and impulsiveness, threw himself heart and soul into 
the good cause, practically considering it for the time being the 
object of his life. Needless to say, he was regally supported by his 
friends, those distinguished artists and authors who constituted the 
little company of actors of which Dickens himself was the honoured 
chief. We learn from the great novelist, by the way, that the public 
existence of this association of amateur Thespians was quite acci- 
dental ; it was originally formed for the private amusement of a 
leisure hour, but, yielding to urgent entreaty, it rendered service to 
the Sanatorium (referred to by Dickens as “ one of the most useful 
and most necessary institutions ever founded in this country ”), 
and was subsequently enabled to afford timely assistance to three 
well-known literary men, who were afterwards placed on the pension 
list. 
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Charles Dickens’s select little theatrical company having already 
obtained a considerable share of public appreciation and applause, it 
seemed natural and appropriate that a series of dramatic performances 
should be given by the members in order to promote the welfare of 
the “Guild,” the proceeds to be devoted to the fund then being raised 
| for this purpose. The new comedy, specially written by Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton with this object in view, was entitled, “ Not so Bad 
as We Seem ; or, Many Sides to a Character,”! the copyright of 
which, both for acting and writing, being unconditionally given to 
the Association, enabled it to realise a handsome sum of money. In 

a letter (dated January 5, 1851) to Sir Edward, having reference to 
the various 7é/es, Dickens proposed to call the company together to 
agree upon one general plan of action. He suggested playing first 
about three weeks before the opening of the Great Exhibition, so 
that the performances might be the town talk before the country 
people and foreigners arrived in the Metropolis ; and further ex- 
pressed his belief that (for cheapness and many other considerations) 
it would be desirable to construct a portable theatre, which could 
be easily erected and taken down—“ say in the Hanover Square 
Rooms ”—and moved into the country, an idea speedily carried into 
effect. In concluding his letter the novelist said: ‘‘ Now, my dear 
Bulwer, I have come to the small hours, and am writing alone here, f 
as if J were writing something to do what your comedy will. At 
such a time the temptation is strong upon me to say a great deal 
more, but I will only say this—in mercy to you—that I do devoutly 
believe that this plan, carried, will entirely change the status of the 
literary man in England, and make a revolution in his position 
which no Government, no power on earth but his own, could ever 
effect. I have implicit confidence in the scheme—so splendidly 
} begun—if we carry it out with a steadfast energy. I have a strong 
conviction that we hold in our hands the peace and honour of men 
of letters for centuries to come, and that you are destined to be 
their best and most enduring benefactor. Oh ! what a procession of 
New Years might walk out of all this after we are very dusty.” 

In a very few months everything was ready for the first repre- 
sentation of “ Not so Bad as We Seem.” Dickens was to have 
i composed a farce to follow the comedy, but the unexpected cares of 
H management prevented him from completing it in time. “I have 
i written the first scene,” he informed Mr. Forster, “and it has droll 
i points in it, more farcical points than you commonly find in ‘ farces’ 
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really better. Yet I am constantly striving, for my reputation’s 
sake, to get into it a meaning that is impossible in a farce ; constantly 
thinking of it, therefore, against the grain ; and constantly impressed 
with the conviction that I could never act in it myself with that wild 
abandonment which can alone carry a farce off. Wherefore I have 
confessed to Bulwer Lytton and asked him for absolution.” A new 
farce by Mark Lemon was therefore substituted, entitled “ Mr. 
Nightingale’s Diary,” to which, however, Dickens contributed so 
many jokes and so much fun of his own, that it is no exaggeration 
to say that the success of the little play was due as much to him as 
to the acknowledged author. 

The authors engaged in the inaugural performance of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s comedy were Charles Dickens, Mark Lemon, Douglas 
Jerrold, Dudley Costello, John Forster, Richard Hengist Horne, 
Charles Knight, Robert Bell, Peter Cunningham, and Westland 
Marston; while Art was represented by Augustus’ Egg, A.R.A,, 
F, W. Topham, Frank Stone, and Mr. (now Sir) J: hn Tenniel, the 
latter being, alas! the sole survivor of this remarkable company. 
The stage architect and machinist was Sir Joseph Paxton (designer 
of the Crystal Palace, then just completed for the Great Exhibition), 
and those responsible for the scenery were Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
David Roberts, R.A. Louis Haghe, and Mr. William Telbin. 
Among the painters who took an interest in the “Guild” scheme 
was Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., by whom an admirable design was 
drawn for the card of membership. As an illustration of the 
thoroughness with which the preparations were carried out, Dickens 
informed Sir Bulwer Lytton that in the matter of dresses there was 
not a pocket-flap or a scrap of lace that had not been made from an 
old print or picture—indeed, every detail was in perfect truth and 
keeping, which, of course, greatly enhanced the artistic merits of the 
enterprise. 

Apart from the above considerations, the initial performance of 
“ Not so Bad as We Seem” marks a red-letter day in the annals of 
the Stage, for it was honoured by the presence of Her Majesty the 
Queen and the Prince Consort. As soon as Dickens became aware of 
this graceful act of condescension on the part of the Sovereign, he 
acquainted the Duke of Devonshire with the fact, and plainly 
intimated to his Grace (to whom he was then a stranger) his desire 
to secure the loan of Devonshire House for the auspicious event ; 
whereupon the Duke responded in a most friendly manner promising 
his earnest and sincere co-operation, and offering with princely 
munificence the loan of his mansion for the benefit of the new 
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endowment. For purposes of the play his Grace accorded the use 
of his large picture-gallery, to be fitted up with seats for the 
audience, and the library adjoining for the erection of the portable 
theatre, the rear portion of the latter apartment being screened off 
for use as a “green room.” A special box for the Queen was also 
provided. In the erection of the theatre not a nail was allowed to 
be hammered into the floor or walls, the lateral supports being 
held by the pressure from end to end of padded beams ; none of the 
valuable pictures were removed, but were protected by planks draped 
with crimson velvet. 

The date of the Royal performance was May 16, 1851 (not the 
27th of that month, as incorrectly stated by Mr. Forster, the latter 
being the date of the second representation, at which the Queen was 
not present). When the comedy was first enacted there was no 
after-piece, as the curtain did not rise until the late hour of nine 
o'clock. Mr. R. H. Horne, who has placed on record many 
interesting incidents relating to the rehearsals and inaugural per- 
formances, mentions that the tickets for the first night were priced at 
five guineas each, and that Her Majesty forwarded the sum ofa 
hundred guineas for her box. The initial representation of the 
comedy went off without a hitch, if we except an amusing little 
accident, whereby the jutting-out sword of one of the actors passed 
rigidly across the surface of a table, sweeping therefrom the entire 
contents—decanters, glasses, grapes, pine-apple, painted pound-cake, 
wooden peaches—all of which rolled pell-mell upon the stage towards 
the footlights, the humour of the contretemps being apparently much 
relished by Her Majesty and the Royal suite. (Mr. Horne’s memory 
failed him when, in jotting down his recollections some twenty years 
after the event, he definitely asserts that the after-piece, viz. ‘ Mr. 
Nightingale’s Diary,” was also produced on this occasion.) The 
actual date of the first performance of Mark Lemon’s laughable farce 
was May 27, when “Not so Bad as We Seem” was enacted for the 
second time at Devonshire House—a confusion of dates which 
probably originated the error in Mr. Forster’s biography. The plot 
of the after-piece was so very slight as scarcely to merit that designa- 
tion, and the characters were expressly invented with a view to the 
special histrionic talents of Dickens and Mark Lemon. Seven per- 
sonages were actually in the cast, Dickens assuming that of Mr. 
Gabblewig, an over-voluble barrister, and Lemon that of Slap. Other 
characters not named in the bill were freely introduced by the 
authors of the play, and not the least remarkable feature of the 
performance was the extraordinary manner in which the two principal 
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actors more than “doubled” their parts, Dickens impersonating no 
less than five distinct characters, two of whom strongly resembled 
Sam Weller and Mrs. Gamp, his make-up and appropriate vernacular 
being unsurpassable. 

In honour of the second presentation of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
comedy at Devonshire House, the Duke gave a magnificent ball and 
supper to the actors and the entire audience, which, as may be 
imagined, proved a very brilliant scene. After these two eminently 
successful inaugural nights (never forgotten by those who participated 
in them) and a few performances at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, there followed the grand provincial tour of the 
distinguished amateurs in aid of the “Guild” fund. Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bath, Bristol, and other large towns were visited, the 
reception being everywhere most cordial. Dickens, as usual, took 
the whole management on his shoulders, and one night, after supper, 
he announced to his confriéres that having already accumulated 
£3,000 without much trouble, he thought they should continue 
their efforts until the sum of £5,000 was realised, for with that 
amount in hand he considered they would be fully justified in laying 
their prospectus before the public for the establishment of “The 
Guild of Literature and Art,” with the intimation that “We have 
done thus much ourselves towards the foundation; now what will 
you do to help us?” It was, therefore, unanimously agreed that 
this “splendid strolling” should be extended, and as the same 
pieces were played in each town, and no rehearsals were required, 
there was plenty of leisure for private study and work of another kind. 
It was an established rule that all members of the “Guild” should 
dine and sup together—the ladies, by the way, who took part in the 
plays were professional actresses, who occupied private apartments in 
the vicinity of the concert-room, or hall, engaged for the “ Guild,” 
or else came down by express train on the nights of performance— 
and after supper various forms of recreation were usually indulged 
in by the gentlemen amateurs, the favourite “game” being leap- 
frog, which was played all round the supper-table. “Very much of 
the fun of this,” remarks Mr. Horne, “ consisted in special difficulties, 
with their consequent disasters, for Dickens was fond of giving a 
‘high back,’ which, though practicable enough for the more active, 
was not easily surmounted by others, especially after a substantial 
supper ; while the immense breadth and bulk of Mark Lemon’s 
back presented a sort of bulwark to the progress of the majority. 
Now, as everybody is bound to run at the ‘ frog-back’ given, and do 
his best, it often happened that a gentleman landed upon the top of 
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Mark’s back, and there remained ; while with regard to the ‘high 
back’ given by Mr. Dickens, it frequently occurred that the leaping 
frog never attained the centre, but slipped off on one side ; and we 
well remember a certain occasion when a very vigorous run at it 
failed to carry the individual over ; the violent concussion sent the 
high-arched ‘ frog’ flying under the table, followed headlong by the 
unsuccessful leaper. Mr. Dickens rose with perfect enjoyment at 
the disaster . . . exclaiming that it was just what he expected !” 
All this, doubtless, is unmitigated frivolity, but great minds, like 
average intellects, may occasionally unbend. 

Charles Dickens, in letters home, gives a vivid idea of the public 
furore attendant upon the provincial tour. Writing to his wife from 
Clifton in November, 1851, he says: “ We had a noble night last 
night. The room (which is the largest but one in England) was 
crammed in every part. The effect of from thirteen to fourteen 
hundred people, all well dressed, and all seated in one unbroken 
chamber, except that the floor rose high towards the end of the hall, 
was most splendid, and we never played to a better audience. The 
enthusiasm was prodigious. . . . We were all thoroughly pleased, I 
think, with the whole thing, and it was a very great and striking 
success.” To Sir E. Bulwer Lytton he wrote three months later : 
“T left Liverpool at four o’clock this morning, and am so blinded 
by excitement, gas, and waving hats and handkerchiefs, that I can 
hardly see to write; but I cannot go to bed without telling you 
what a triumph we have had. Allowing for the necessarily heavy 
expenses of all kinds, I believe we can hardly fund less than a 
thousand pounds out of this trip alone. And, more than that, the 
extraordinary interest taken in the idea of the Guild by ‘this grand 
people of England’ down in these vast hives, and the enthusiastic 
welcome they give it, assure me that we may do what we will if we 
will only be true and faithful to our design. There is a social 
recognition of it which I cannot give you the least idea of. I 
sincerely believe that we have the ball at our feet, and may throw it 
up to the very Heaven of Heavens. . . . I can most seriously say 
that all the sights of the earth turned pale in my eyes before the 
sight of three thousand people with one heart among them, and no 
capacity in them, in spite of all their efforts, of sufficiently testifying 
to you how they believe you to be right, and feel that they cannot 
do enough to cheer you on. . . . We have won a position for the 
idea which years upon years could not have given it. I believe its 
worldly fortunes have been advanced in this last week fifty years at 
least. . . . Believe me, we may carry a perfect fiery cross through 
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the North of England, and over the Border, in this cause if need 
be—not only to the enrichment of the cause, but to the lasting 
enlistment of the people’s sympathy.” 

Unhappily, the singular run of good-fortune attendant upon these 
histrionic efforts did not continue to keep pace with the hopes and 
aspirations of the energetic promoters of the “Guild” project. The 
public response was so far satisfactory, however, as to justify the 
erection (after a considerable interval) of some houses on the land at 
Stevenage, near Knebworth, which had been generously given by 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, and on July 29, 1865, the members of the 
“Guild” journeyed to that pretty Hertfordshire village for the 
purpose of inspecting the buildings, handsomely designed by Mr. 
Darbishire, the honorary architect. They consist of four self-con- 
tained residences, constructed of stone, in the Gothic style, and 
constitute one side only of what was originally intended to be a 
quadrangle. After their survey of the “ Guild” houses, the appear- 
ance of which is now so much enhanced by ivy and trailing creepers 
and flower-gardens, the party drove to Knebworth to partake of the 
hospitality of Sir Bulwer Lytton. Dickens, in the course of a speech 
proposing the health of the host, remarked that these houses could 
never have been erected but for his lordship’s zealous and valuable 
co-operation, and added: “ The ladies and gentlemen whom we shall 
invite to occupy the houses we have built will never be placed 
under any social disadvantage. They will be invited to occupy them 
as artists, receiving them as a mark of the high respect in which 
they are held by their fellow-workers. As artists I hope they will 
often exercise their calling within those walls for the general advan- 
tage ; and they will always claim, on equal terms, the hospitality of 
their generous neighbour.” 

According to the stringent and express prohibition of the Act of 
Parliament, no pension could be granted until the “Guild” charter 
was seven years old!! On discovering this remarkable clause, 
Dickens immediately recommended that there should be no expenses 
in connection with the “Guild” affairs—that the interest on the 
capital should be invested as accrued, that the “ Guild” should have 
the use of the Household IVords office rent free, and the services of 
Mr. W. H. Wills (his assistant editor) on the same terms, all of 
which was duly approved and effected. 

Dickens, as we have seen, avowedly anticipated the absolute 

1 A propos of this, Dickens observed to Lord Lytton, ‘* It appears to me that 


the House of Commons and Parliament altogether is just the dreariest failure and 
nuisance that has bothered this much-bothered world.” 
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success of the grand project into which he threw himself with such 
extraordinary energy. ‘There was, indeed, abundant justification in 
the belief that a scheme such as this, so auspiciously initiated and so 
powerfully championed by many of the leading lights in the world of 
Arts and Letters, could not but achieve its magnificent purpose. 
Alas ! there proved to be a bitter disappointment in store for the 
promoters, than which nothing could better illustrate the vanity of 
human wishes and aspirations. The very class the “Guild” was 
meant to benefit did not look upon it with approbation, and every 
renewed exertion to secure public appreciation more largely added to 
the failure. It is said that so unfortunate a result was partly attribut- 
able to the ridicule poured upon this altruistic movement by certain 
pseudo-facetious journals, some of which jocosely anticipated a rush 
of passengers by the Great Northern Railway (close by), to see “ the 
literary lions at feeding time.” ‘The “ Guild’s” non-success is more 
probably to be found in the suggestion that the unexpected /rasco was 
due not only to the circumstance that such a form of charity 
militated against the sense of. delicacy and refinement usually 
appertaining to genius, but may be also accounted for by the fact 
that the “Guild” houses were situated in a locality remote from 
London and not easily accessible. These attractive residences, after 
remaining unoccupied for nearly twenty years, at last found tenants 
on being converted into “suburban villas,” the rents being available 
for the relief of those unfortunate persons whom the “Guild” 
designed to benefit. Nearly opposite the “‘ Guild” buildings, by the 
way, may be observed a modern public-house rejoicing in the sign 
of “Our Mutual Friend,” in compliment to Charles Dickens, who 
was at that time (1865) engaged upon the story bearing the familiar 
title. Anent this place of refreshment, wittily disposed people observed 
that it must have been established for the purpose of entertaining 
Literature and Art, in the persons of its impoverished representatives, 
with grog and cigars, in company with those who came to visit 
them. 

It would be superfluous tg mention that Charles Dickens and his 
coadjutors were deeply grieved by the non-realisation of their high 
expectations. The very hopeful anticipations regarding the “ Guild” 
scheme which the novelist experienced are made fully manifest in the 
letter to Sir Bulwer Lytton previously quoted, so that the depth of 
his disappointment may be approximately gauged. Certain advan- 
tages, however, accrued as the result of the united efforts of the 
members of the “Guild,” for the fairly substantial sum of money 
raised by means of the dramatic performances was practically devoted 
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to the desired object. For several years the number of members of 
the “ Guild ” has gradually decreased, and no new members have been 
elected, nor have any subscriptions or donations been received by the 
“Guild.” There are now no annuitants, and none of its members 
reside in the dwelling-houses at Stevenage; but grants have from 
time to time been made by the council to necessitous persons. The 
“Guild” property consists of £2,112 invested in “Goschens,” a 
small balance at Coutts’s, and the land and houses already described. 
The funds derived from these sources have always been carefully and 
economically administered by the council, in conformity with the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, under which the “ Guild” has a 
corporate existence. ‘The active members of the council were, until 
quite recently, Sir John Robinson, the editor of the Daily News, 
Mr. John Hollingshead, and the late Mr. Charles Dickens the 
younger; but the council were eventually reduced to two, viz. Sir 
John Robinson and Mr. F. Clifford. 

We now arrive at the final chapter in the history of this famous 
institution. Among the private (and unopposed) Bills proceeded 
with in Parliament during the last Session was one to which a 
melancholy interest attaches. It was that which the Earl of Morley’s 
Committee had ordered to be reported, with amendments, to the 
House of Lords, the object of this Bill being the winding-up and 
dissolution of the once celebrated “Guild.” The Bill having been 
passed, it is now proposed to divide the money in equal moieties 
between the Royal Literary Fund and the Artists’ General Benevo- 
lent Institution ; the land and houses to be assigned to either, as 
may be agreed, or placed in trust for the joint benefit of both or 
either, subject to a right of purchase within twenty-one years by 
the present Earl Lytton. By this arrangement the generous and 
charitable movement which Dickens and his friends had so much at 
heart will practically be carried into effect, although in a manner 
somewhat differing from that originally conceived by its projectors. 
All honour to those who, nearly half a century since, were actually 
responsible for the inception and foundation of a scheme intended to 
benefit the less fortunate but worthy representatives of Literature and 


Art. 


F. G. KITTON. 
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ENGLISH PROSODY. 


HE nature and structure of English verse would seem to have 
received less than due attention. Healthy organisms work 
without self-analysis ; our poets, busied with singing, seldom stayed 
to consider the mechanism of their tones. Readers were content to 
enjoy, without seeking to analyse ; and after all a good ear is the 
chief essential for such enjoyment. Just as rules of elocution never 
made an orator, so rules of prosody cannot make a poet ; they are 
not even indispensable to the student or critic of our literature. 
Yet the physiology or natural history of verse forms a subject 
interesting in itself, and not without practical effect on the reading 
and writing of poetry. In an age when questions of technique 
occupy so large a place in poetical criticism, it is strange that the 
most fundamental of such questions should remain without authori- 
tative answer. Can we “scan” our verses, in other words divide 
them into more or less accurate sections, the recurrence of which 
constitutes rhythm ? Or must we be content to receive the impres- 
sion of verse-music as a whole, without trying to resolve it into its 
constituents? Can we, or can we not, dissect the structure of 
English metre, say what makes a line musical or the reverse, pro- 
nounce on particular lines as good, bad, or indifferent from the 
merely metrical point of view? To all appearance we both can and 
do, and yet the principles which underlie our judgment have not 
been stated in a way to command unqualified assent, their very 
existence to this day forming matter of assumption rather than of 
proof. 

On one point, indeed, English criticism is tolerably unanimous. 
Our verse is held to consist of “feet,” made up by the alternation 
of two kinds of syllables. Sometimes these kinds are styled ong 
and short, sometimes strong and weak, sometimes merely accented 
and unaccented. It is assumed that we can distinguish these with 
substantial accuracy, and the critic transfers the classical terms am, 
trochee and the rest to such collocations of syllables, and exhausts 
his ingenuity and his reader’s patience in fitting caps to heads which 
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sturdily refuse to wear them. For, in any really accurate analysis of 
English speech, the distinction underlying these terms rests on no 
surer foundation than the fancy of grammarians. There is no law 
of our language, drawing a line of demarcation, on this side of which 
all syllables belong to one class, on that to another. Neither as a 
matter of “ quantity ”—that is, of the time occupied in pronouncing 
a syllable—nor as a matter of accentuation, can this be deemed true. 
Undoubtedly some syllables take longer to pronounce than others. 
Undoubtedly, also, the alternation of more strongly with less strongly 
accented syllables is a fact of our speech, from which neither prose 
writer nor poet can hope to escape. But to lay down a fixed rule, 
and divide our infinitely varied syllables into two classes and no 
more—on whatever principle our division be founded—is to do what 
we have really no warrant whatever for attempting, and what is 
demonstrably at variance with the facts of our language and our 
verse. 

A prolonged discussion of this thesis would be out of place here. 
It may be allowed to refer to two pamphlets,' where it has lately 
been examined at some length and in some detail. But the gist of 
the argument can be shortly stated. Qwantity, in English speech, is 
of such minor importance that some critics deny its existence as a 
fact of verse at all. This view is certainly too narrow ; the quanti- 
tative value of a syllable counts for something, and is not ignored by 
writers who try to make their verse musical. But it is treated by 
them with great freedom, a long syllable being shortened or a short 
one lengthened as the accent or the music demands. <Accen?, on the 
other hand, is a dominant principle of our verse, whose importance 
it is impossible to overestimate. Were it uniform in its incidence, 
it might form a basis for metrical systems as exact and precise as the 
schemes of Greek and Latin verse. But its working is capricious, 
uncertain, incapable of being reduced to exact rule. The same 
word, perhaps in the same line, has it one moment and the next has 
it not. Or rather, to put it more accurately, it may have or not have 
it in a thousand differing gradations. The degrees and refinements 
and modulations of our stress-accent are simply endless in number, 
and to seek to reduce these to a crude dichotomy of long and short 
is to build our system on shifting sand, and to abandon all hope of 
a permanent and convincing analysis. 

If proof of this be wanted, it may be found in the disputes 
of grammarians. Agreeing that our verse is composed of definite 

' English Hexameter Verse, and English Verse-Structure, by T. S. Omond. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas. 1897.) 
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feet, they are unable to agree as to what these feet are in particular 
instances. The stock example is the first line of “ Paradise Lost”— 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit. 


According to the stress we lay on the word man’s, on the word first, 
on the first or third syllable of the word disobedience, we may scan 
this line in any of three or four ways. There is no certainty about 
the matter; no authority can tell us definitely which way is right. 
We are in a region of guesswork rather than of knowledge, and one 
man’s opinion is as good as his neighbour’s. Or take a single instance 
from one of the ablest of recent metrical works, Prof. Mayor’s 
‘Chapters on English Metre” (Cambridge, 1886). He discovers 
five trochees in the following line from “ Enoch Arden ”— 
Take your own time, Annie, take your own time. 
As a ¢rochee means a foot of two syllables, of which the first is long 
or accented, the second short or unaccented, it is clear that he thinks 
that in the twice-repeated phrase “own time” the accent falls wholly 
on the word own, not at all on the word “ime. A real line of five 
trochees would run more like this— 
Take it easy, Dora, take it easy. 


But most of us will agree that this is not the music of Tennyson’s 
line at all, that the word ¢ime is accented as much or even more 
than the word owz, so that the foot formed by these two words has 
more of an iambic or even spondaic character than of a trochaic. 

Instances of this kind could be multiplied by the score. Our 
best authorities disagree with each other as to how particular lines 
shall be scanned. There is, in fact, no possibility of a final decision, 
no tribunal which can adjudicate on the precise value of any syllable. 
Certainly our verse like (I should suppose) all verse based on spoken 
rather than sung words, builds largely on accent. Unless we catch 
the play of accent intended by the poet, we miss the effect of his 
music ; and it is therefore his business to make this unmistakably 
clear. But writer and reader are alike human and fallible. We can 
never be quite certain that we have realised the whole effect intended 
by the poet. Lines strike us differently at different times, and we 
forthwith read them in a different way. If the scansion of our 
English verse depends on perfectly realising the accentual beat of 
the words, we may as well at once acknowledge that it can never be 
scientifically correct or even wholly convincing to ourselves. 

But if we have no warrant for saying that syllables succeed each 
other in prescribed order, how shall we account for the impression of 
recurrence, of uniform and regularrepetition ? All critics are agreed 
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that this is the essential element of metre, the thing which differen- 
tiates verse from prose. If syllables do not recur with exact 
regularity—if we are unable to analyse them into anything like 
rigorous feef—it seems as if there were but one conception to fall 
back upon. The rhythmical division or period in which the syllables 
are, as it were,imbedded must itself be the rudiment of structure, the 
unit that recurs. The word Zeriod is a convenient one, because it 
suggests the idea of time, and that is precisely the element sought to 
be emphasised. Time would be thus made the important feature in 
our verse. Accents may vary, syllables become longer or shorter, 
and yet the underlying time-period remain the same. This gives us 
at once a more elastic conception of metre, and one better adapted 
to represent the immense variety alike of our syllabic quantity and 
of our imperious yet capricious accentuation. 

But this is not all. Time, it is clear, may be occupied either by 
sound or silence. The musician would be puzzled to balance his 
bars, unless he included in his notation vests as well as zofes. Metre, 
which is closely akin to music, demands a similar privilege. We 
must not scan our verse by syllables alone, but must recognise the 
fact that metrical periods naturally contain fauses as well as syllables. 
The word fause is again a convenient one, because it leaves room 
for variety of effect. Pause does not necessarily imply cessation of 
speech. The voice may pause oa a syllable, instead of before or 
after ; it is probably often left to the reader’s choice which he will do. 
But that both forms of pause, both the lingering of the voice on a 
syllable and the cessation of voice before or after a syllable, are neces- 
sary elements in the scansion of English verse, a little consideration 
of our “irregular” forms of metre will, it is believed, clearly show. 

This is, of course, the only test of any metrical analysis ; it must 
seem to explain the facts of our verse. These facts are there, not to 
be gainsaid or got over. Metrical theories do not create the facts ; 
they only recognise and try to understand them. Our poets do not 
sing as the grammarians tell them. The song comes first, the ex- 
planation later. Even in our own day, learned and self-conscious as 
they can hardly help being, our poets have not lost the ancient 
freedom of song. No doubt absolute laws underlie that freedom ; 
it is conditioned by the necessities of the art, and in obeying these 
realises its highest perfection. To formulate these necessities is the 
ambition of the metrist; he succeeds or fails according as he 
interprets the actual result. A theory which does not accord with 
fact (as seems the case with the /oo¢-theory in English verse) 
stands condemned without more ado; while for the grammarian to 
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argue from past experience what poets can or cannot do, and attempt 
to limit their future performance, is a distinct travelling beyond his 
province, and will probably lead—as it has often done in the past— 
to his predictions being triumphantly falsified by some succeeding 
singer, whose practice annihilates rules based on too narrow a con- 
ception of the art. 

This being clearly understood, we must hasten at once to bring 
our theory to the test of facts, to prove or disprove it by comparison 
with the actual verses of English singers. Take first Browning’s 


couplet— 
Morning, evening, noon, and night 


Praise God! sang Theccrite. 


This has been said to consist of two lines of irregular length, because 
the first line contains seven syllables, the second only six. But 
surely it is obvious that the time of the two lines is the same. The 
words Praise God! are meant to occupy the time which would 
usually be taken by the words Praise to God/ It is a bold use of 
metre, but justified by the necessity for the voice dwelling on these 
| words, which are long in themselves, and emphasised also by 
| accentuation. Accent, quantity, and pause thus combine to make 
two syllables fill the time of three, and it may be doubted if 
any ordinary reader of Browning ever thought of dividing the line 
otherwise, or felt any “irregularity” in the metre beyond the justi- 
fiable emphasis which substituted one syllable for two in the first 
period of the second line. 
In this case the pause is clearly oz the syllable. Take next two 
lines from Charles Kingsley— 


Clear and cool ! clear and cool! 
By laughing shallow and dreaming pool. 





It is scarcely to be doubted that here again the two lines are of the 
same length. Had the poet chanced to write 


| 
: 

4 So clear and cool—so clear and cool 

{| 

i (or any such phrase), this would not be doubted, and the lines would 
| be pronounced “iambic,” with one foot of three syllables in the 
| second line. Can it really be maintained that the omission of the 
word So alters the structural basis? Is not that basis one of four 
‘a periods, occupied in the second line mainly by syllables, but in the 
q first line by a combination of pauses and syllables? If we insert a 
q “rest” before (or possibly better after) the word c/ear, the four 
periods of the line are easily recognised. The space of time 
during which the voice dwells on the word ¢/ear will naturally vary 
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with different readers ; but I think few will refuse to admit that there 
is an actual pause, a cessation of sound, as well as and in addition to 
the prolongation of voice during the utterance of the word. 

Another striking instance is supplied by Tennyson’s well-known 


lines— 
Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 


These two lines obviously each contain three periods. But in the 
second line two or even three syllables go to a period, while in the 
first line each period contains but one. Whether the words Break, 
break, break are to be regarded as occupying the whole time of the 
line, or whether the undoubted length of these syllables is supple- 
mented by a pause of actual silence between the words, may be left 
to the reader to determine. In either case the element of pause 
comes in, whether it be pause on the word or pause after the word ; 
and without recognition of this element correct scansion- is really 
impossible.' 

Students of the subject will probably say that there is nothing 
new in this conception of metre. It agrees with the old Greek 
doctrine, so far as that divided its feet by times rather than by 
syllables. It agrees with any theory, ancient or modern, which 
detects extra length (“longer than long”) in certain syllables, and it 
seeks not merely to point this out, but to assign its cause and 
explanation. It adopts and makes more general Coleridge’s theory 
in the preface to “Christabel,” where he says that English verse should 
be scanned by counting the accents, not the syllables, so that 
* Tu—whit !—Tu—whoo !” is the metrical equivalent sometimes of 
seven syllables, sometimes of twelve. And still more, of course, it 
agrees with the view of those who prefer to adopt musical notes and 
terms for the analysis of English verse, and to speak of minim, 
crotchet, and quaver rather than merely of long and short syllables. 

As, indeed, our “ period ” is clearly much analogous to a bar of 
music, with its rests as well as notes, it may be asked why the 
musical notation is not adopted outright. We should get the benefit 
of a much more elastic system, the whole range from semibreve to 
semiquaver and further, together with all the variations introduced 
by dotted notes, syncopation, and compound time being at our 
service. Undoubtedly the advantage would be great, and were this 
the only alternative to our ordinary pseudo-Classic nomenclature, it 


1 Similarly, in Mr. Robert Buchanan’s Ballad of Fudas Iscariot, one whole 
line is formed by the words ‘‘ Made sweet sound,” these three syllables occupying 
the time given elsewhere in the poem to either six or seven. 
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would deserve immediate adoption. One of its most illustrious 
adherents (as the present writer has but lately discovered) is Mr. 
Ruskin. “Elements of English Prosody ” (Orpington, 1880) is the 
name of a slender tract, less known than it should be, in which his 
views are set forth. Like all our great writer’s work, this pamphlet 
contains much admirably expressed truth, coupled with some things 
that can only be called whimsical and fantastic. His analysis of 
English verse is often masterly and convincing, full of flashes of 
luminous insight, if sometimes blinding in its very brilliance ; what 
is most disputable is generally expressed in terms of the greatest 
certitude. As a metrist he must not be implicitly followed. His 
list of feet differs in several points from that commonly accepted ;! 
metre he uses (without explanation) as equivalent to fof, instead of 
in its ordinary English sense. In some respects his work must be 
called that of an amateur, but an amateur of genius, more splendid 
even in his blunders than any plodding professional. It is even 
doubtful whether within the narrow limits of some sixty sparsely 
printed pages any English writer has given us more wealth of analysis 
and illustration, more suggestive hints and interesting side-lights on 
the whole subject and province of metre. 

But, with all respect to Mr. Ruskin and other eminent authorities, 
it may be doubted whether there are not grave reasons against 
employing this musical notation. In the first place, it pins us down 
to assigning an exact value to every syllable in our line. Immensely 
more comprehensive as the musical notation is, that man is to be 
pitied who attempts to express in it the prodigious complexity of our 
syllabic structure. Remembering that accent as well as quantity 
must be taken into account, that quantity melts and fuses in the 
hands of accent, while accent itself depends on the subtlest interpre- 
tation of exact shades of meaning—both accent and quantity, 
moreover, being to some extent moulded by the mere rhythmical 
flow of the line—one can readily apprehend the quite insuperable 
difficulty of such a task. Secondly, the musical notation requires us 
to regard each syllable as being wholly in one period or another. A 


? Thus his Trochee is what most writers call a Pyrrhic, while what they call a 
Trochee he names Choreus. This last term, which simply means a foot used in 
choruses, is applied by other writers sometimes to the Pyrrhic, sometimes to the 
Trochee, sometimes even to the Tribrach ; and is therefore best avoided as am- 
biguous. In my own rough list ( Verse-Siructure, note A) Choree is unfortunately 
given as a synonym for Pyrrhic instead of (as the note following shows was in- 
tended) for Trochee. This slip may seem to bear out Mr. Ruskin’s assertion 
that ‘‘ nearly all writers on prosody ” confuse these two feet ; but except that the 
name ‘‘ choric foot ” is given to both, I know of no ground for his statement. 
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note, of ordinary length, which is partly in one bar and partly in 
another, would be looked on as a monstrosity in music. But in 
metre there seems no reason why this should not happen. The 
periods underlie the syllables, but they need not necessarily coincide 
absolutely with them. Let us test theory again by example, and see 
whether facts prove or disprove this conception of the flexibility of a 
period. 
The second verse of Tennyson’s last-quoted poem begins— 


O well for the fisherman’s boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! 


Dividing these lines into three periods, it is easy to see that O wed/ 
occupies one period, the two “long” syllables occupying the time of 
three, and forming something like a spondee. But what of the other 
two periods in this line? Shall we give three syllables to each? 
But no one really divides the words so: for the fish—erman’s boy. 
Shall we scan as we read, for the jisher—man’s boy, giving four 
syllables to the second, and only two to the third? This may be 
nearer the truth, but it scarcely seems the whole truth. Assuming 
the correctness of our periods—of which more may be said later—it 
seems necessary to conclude that the division between second and 
third periods comes somewhere during the word jisker, but not 
precisely either before or after the second syllable of the word. 
Once we are freed from the tyrannous domination of fee/, there seems 
nothing strange in this idea of the periods underlying the syllables 
but not coinciding with them. It would indeed be strange if such 
non-coincidence did not occur sometimes, when we remember how 
our poets exhaust every device to give freedom and variety to their 
metre. 

This might possibly seem an instance of over-minute analysis, 
were it not that similar cases occur so frequently, and that their 
cause seems so unmistakable. In the very next line the word sister 
is divided in the same way. Not to dwell too much on one poem, 
notice the words italicised in the following lines from various 
writers— 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form. 
This world is the mother of all we feel. 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 
O blest are the /overs and friends who shall live. 
And the wave-worn horns of the echoing bank. 
And a spirit in my feet. 


Is it not clear that in all these cases the division of the periods 
does not coincide with the division of syllables, so that the elasticity 
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of our unit need not be hampered by the limits which such coinci- 
dence would involve ? 

It would seem safer, then, not to attempt assigning exact value 
to each constituent of the period, but to be content to regard the 
latter itself as our unit. Not that this conception, taken in and by 
itself, carries us very far. To say that rhythmic periods underlie a 
line is to say merely what every metrical critic admits. Nor has it been 
denied, so far as I know, that these periods are of equal and uniform 
length. This indeed, we have seen, is usually considered the most 
essential and differentiating quality of verse. To assert that every 
line in “ Paradise Lost ” consists of five such periods, therefore, may 
seem to deal only with the A B C of the question. Undoubtedly 
we want to go much further, desiring not merely to recognise but to 
characterise the periods, seeking to discover their qualities and the 
laws of their framing. But a just general conception is half the 
battle. When we take the elastic Aeriod, instead of the rigid foot so 
dear to generations of English metrists, as our fundamental concep- 
tion, we at least tread surer ground, and any progress we make is 
likely to be real instead of illusory. Let us see in what direction it 
leads us. 

Three elements, we have already seen, go to make up the character 
of a “period ”"—Accent, Quantity, and Pause. The nature of accent 
has formed the subject of hot debate among English grammarians. 
It is sometimes identified with metrical sc/ws, sometimes sub- 
divided into various classifications—logical, rhetorical, and the like. 
But for practical purposes it may be defined simply as the stress 
which, from whatever reason, emphasises one syllable more than 
others. Whether, in so doing, it lengthens the syllable on which it 
falls, is a point open to dispute. It certainly does not lengthen the 
vowel, as is often said ; a short vowel can be emphasised as easily as 
a long. But it is probable that whatever gives prominence to a 
syllable tends to make the voice dwell on that syllable; to this 
extent, though not necessarily or invariably, Accent has probably 
some effect in prolonging the duration of a syllable. Quantity 
proper, again, depends partly on the natural length or shortness of 
vowels, partly on the retarding influence of a number of consonants. 
Closely allied to Accent on the one side, it is on the other as closely 
allied to Pause. The lingering of the voice on a syllable, from logical 
or emotional or purely musical reasons, directly affects its quantity. 
But there remains a residuum not so affected; he is a bad verse- 
maker who unduly shortens a naturally long syllable, or lengthens a 
short one. The third element, Pause, has been sufficiently defined ; 
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it may be either pause on a syllable, or a momentary silence before 
or after one. The former is closely allied to, perhaps scarcely 
distinguishable from, Quantity ; the latter has its independent function 
in English verse. When these three elements are fairly taken into 
account, there seems little difficulty in recognising the fundamental 
uniformity of the periods which underlie our syllabic diversity. 

The character of the period must, of course, be determined by 
examining the poem as a whole. We must not take single lines, 
which often differ very widely from the normal structure. This 
variety is, indeed, the greatest charm of English verse. ‘ Correct” 
metre, lines which repeat unvaryingly some prescribed cadence, 
become insipid and monotonous. On the contrary, the aim of our 
great poets seems to be to try how widely they can depart from the 
normal “ period” without destroying the effect of recurrence. The 
form of the verse must be felt as underlying, otherwisé it ceases to 
please, ceases to be felt as verse at all. But, within these limits, the 
wider variety the better. Even Pope and his school, in the tamest 
and most artificial period of English poetry, are very far from 
following an invariable pattern of structure. Milton’s blank verse, 
on the other hand, rings the changes on his simple five-period 
line with inexhaustible variety and incomparable completeness of 
music. And it need hardly be said that his force and freedom, not 
the tamer correctness of the precisians of last century, form the ideal 
striven after by the best poets of our own day ; it is such verse as 
Milton’s and Shakespeare’s that we think of as the English Muse’s 
highest attainment, it is such verse therefore that any metrical 
theory must above all others justify and explain. 

The normal structure, then, forms merely the basis on which the 
poet builds, the theme on which he plays his variations. Possibly 
no single line of his poem may actually follow this structure. For 
of course all our ordinary metres, nowadays at least, are common 
property; the reader’s knowledge of them can be assumed by the 
poet. Probably no poet gets full effect from a metre unfamiliar to 
his readers ; the necessity for marking time is too obvious, tends to 
fetter and constrain. Great poets have always built on the labours 
of their predecessors. Practice is said to bring out the capabilities 
of a metre; perhaps it is the hearers as much as the singers who 
require to be familiarised with its compass, For education as well 
as nature goes to form our ear for poetry ; the child and the savage 
love a simple sing-song, while subtler cadences appeal to those who 
have acquired or inherited a trained ear. But in all cases the law 
is the same. The fundamental uniformity, the sense of absolute 
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recurrence must be made distinct, according to the capacity of the 
ear that hears ; after that, variety is sought, and the greatest sense of 
departure and return which is consistent with not losing the indis- 
pensable sense of periodicity. 

One of the salient ways of emphasising this sense of recurrence 

is by the alternation of strong and weak syllables. Here we come 
back very nearly to join our friends the “Classical” metrists. If, 
instead of iambic or anapzestic feet and so forth, they were content to 
speak of iambic and anapzstic cadences, there would be little fault to 
find with the definition. These terms are as good as any other for 
the purpose, and they have the advantage of being familiar to all who 
have studied the subject. But it is a general effect, not a particular 
succession of syllables, which we find in each “period”; and the 
effect or “cadence” is produced by attention to accent, quantity, and 
pause. Milton’s verse may consist normally of five iambic feet, yet 
a particular line may contain no single such foot, as in the oft-quoted 
I. a San of tia Meet Witgh, tele at bath wet! 
This line contains ten syllables, therefore presumably has five feet ; 
yet, if we thus divide it, no one foot can be called an iambus (short 
syllable followed by long). And yet, on the other hand, probably 
no reader objects to the line as unmusical, as departing too widely 
from the accustomed rhythm. The poet’s skill retains the desired 
effect, in spite of continual slight departures from normal structure. 
These departures not only prevent monotony, but seem actually to 
enhance our perception of the periodic basis; the slight effort of 
attention necessary to maintain hold of the movement prevents the 
ear from being dulled, and quickens our sense of the uniformity 
underlying the variations. 

On these principles, and with these qualifications, the ordinary 
divisions into iambic, dactylic, trochaic, and anapzstic metres may 
be allowed to pass muster. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
these distinctions are as well marked in English as in Classic verse. 
The easy way in which they pass into each other seems to argue no 
fundamental difference of structure. And when once we take in that 
a pause may on occasion stand for a syllable, it is clear that the 
dividing line becomes shadowy indeed. The iambic effect may 
prevail in one part of a line, the trochaic in another. The cadence 
of our verse seems to be much more a matter of movement than of 
syllabic structure ; and the most important distinction is therefore 
between verses which move in “common time” and verses which 
move in “triple time.” But here again our Classical associations 
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must not mislead us ; it is not dactyl and anapzst that move to 
even time, iamb and trochee to uneven. On the contrary, with us 
it seems just the other way. Iamb and trochee evidently represent 
the steady and quiet movement, the “common” time of music, while 
dactyl and anapeest represent uneven or “triple” time. Even here 
the close approximation between the two, often in the same poem, 
shows that the difference is one merely of movement, nowise of 
radical or fundamental inconsistency of structure. And it is rash in 
the extreme to lay down laws as to the occasions on which either is 
to be used ; this must be left to the poet’s judgment if we wish to 
avoid the familiar shame of dogmatic prediction falsified by the 
supreme test of successful achievement. 

The way is perhaps now clear, therefore, to see what we can and 
what we cannot say about the structure of “periods.” We can say 
that they are intended to have an iambic, or trochaic, or anapeestic 
effect ; we cannot say that this effect is attained by a rigorously exact 
succession of syllables. Other things than this must be taken into 
account, and in particular we must recognise that the effect or move- 
ment of a period is conditioned by its pauses as well as its syllables. 
Two weak syllables may take the place of an iambus, when helped 
out by a pause, as in the second foot of Milton’s line, 

Curiosz¢y, inquisitive, importune, 
or in the second foot of his phrase, 

Of Ored or of Sinai. 
In the first only of these instances the pause is marked by a comma; 
but is it any less real and palpable in the second? Is it not clear 
that in this second case the two weak syllables would be insufficient 
to fill out the period, were they not helped by the lingering of the 
voice between? And if this be so, is it not futile to shut our eyes to 
the fact, to scan our verse by syllables alone, neglecting the other 
elements which are equally essential to the structure, and contribute 
equally to the resultant effect, of the period? 

On the other hand, once we get the movement of the line correct, 
we need not be too anxious about the precise form of the structure ; 
we need not too carefully distinguish between iambic and trochaic 
verses on the one hand, dactylic and anapeestic on the other. There 
is little if any real difference between these movements. It may be 
doubtful, for instance, whether “ Break, break, break!” should be 
classed as anapeestic with spondaic substitution— 

On thy cold | gray stones, | O Sea— 
or dactylic with similar variety, the short syllables at the 
beginning of the lines being “redundant,” and read really in con- 
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nection with the end of the line before. The latter hypothesis 
seems best to explain the word wffer, occurring in a place where the 
metre seems to require a word accented on the second syllable, a 
word like express. Read as dactyls, the effect is natural and easy— 


And I | would that my | téngue could | utter the | thoughts that a- | rise in | me. 


And the same arrangement solves the difficulty suggested on a 
previous page as to the division of words :— 


Wéll for the | fisherman’s | béy that he | shéuts with his | sister at | play. 


But the point is in reality unimportant, the movement being 
practically the same in either case. What is really important is to 
notice the freedom with which Tennyson wields his periods, and the 
skill with which he contrives that two words like ¢ongue could or 
vise in occupy the same time as three syllables in other periods 
This has been said to be due to his nice ear for quantity, and we 
know since the publication of his “ Life” that he paid great attention 
to this side of verse-making. But the effect here is due to more than 
a mere skilful choosing of “long” syllables, unless indeed we take 
the word /ong in that wider sense in which, as we have seen, quantity 
is allied with and to some extent created by both accent and pause. 
The reader is now, after what has unavoidably been a somewhat 
dry and technical disquisition, possessed of at least an outline of the 
conception which it is proposed to substitute for the popular idea of 
feet. Even in our regular metres, it is believed, this conception will 
be found helpful and suggestive.' Syllables cannot really be divided 
finally into long and short, nor does their alternation exhaust the 
complexity of poetical structure. But it is of course in our irregular 








' Instances crowd on one of lines, regular in metre, which scan more naturally 
by periods than by feet, ¢.g.— 
In the bosom of bliss, a bower of light. 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear. 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 
No saint—inexorable—no tenderness. 
And the new sun rose bringing the new year. 
Still you stand, still you listen, still you smile. 
See, they part, like a ruined arch; the sky .. « 


The case is vastly strengthened when we take lines of a more marked irregularity 
of movement :— 

Cover my face ; mine eyes dazzle ; she died young. 

When shall the stars be blown about the sky 

Like the sparks blown out of a smithy, and die? 


And the list might be extended indefinitely. 
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metres that the problem is most interesting and most difficult ; it is 
there, in particular, that the function of “ pause” is most clearly 
apparent, most obviously an important feature in the solution. Did 
space permit, it would be well to consider a multitude of instances, 
in every form of regular and irregular metre ; it is only by such 
wholesale illustration, such widely extended application and analysis, 
that the truth of a theory can be tested. For the present, however, 
it must suffice to conclude with but one or two instances, as 
diversified as possible, to exemplify particular points. Any interested 
reader can easily find as many more as he likes, and it is hoped 
that the general principle insisted on will supply him with the method 
of a more accurate analysis. 

Take, first, the metre of Shelley’s “Cloud.” The normal structure 
of this poem is obviously axafestic, two short syllables followed bya 
long. In a few cases, where the periods are wholly filled by syllables, 
the anapzests are unmistakable — 

Like a child | from the womb, | lixe a ghost | from the tomb, 
I arise | and unbuild | it again. 
But far more commonly they are disguised, a pause being substituted 
for one or more of the weak syllables. This substitution may occur 
at the beginning of a line, ¢.g.— 
As | on the jag | of a moun- | tain crag. 


In this form it is familiar to all metrists, But it must also be 
recognised as a feature of any period— 
And then | again | I dissolve | it in rain. 


The first three words of this line occupy the time of two anapzsts 
We do not pronounce them rapidly, in the time of octosyllabic metre ; 
the voice lingers on and between them, spacing out the time of the 
period. Itis not a question of “quantity” ; the word again cannot 
possibly be a spondee. It is the pause before again which fills up 
the metre, and maintains the anapeestic effect. This effect is the 
dominant metrical conception throughout. Various little temporary 
departures only serve to strengthen our hold on it. Double rhymes 
occasionally perplex it for the moment. The periods sometimes 
purposely do not coincide with the syllables, as in 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream. 

But any careful reader, undoubtedly, will hear the anapzestic periods 
underlying the lines throughout ; and it is by these, not by its mere 
syllabic structure, that the poem should be scanned, some symbol 
being, if thought necessary, employed to indicate the pauses which 
fill up the time of the periods. 
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For a less obvious instance, we may take next Mr. Meredith’s 
poem “ Phoebus with Admetus.” The metre is exemplified in such 


lines as 
Mindful were the shepherds, as now the noon severe 


Bent a burning eyebrow to brown evetide. 


These lines can scarcely be read without recognition of the pauses 
which form part of the structure. Where precisely these come it 
may be less easy to determine. To my ear the verses seem trochaic, 
and the intervening spaces might be filled up in some such way as 
7 Mindful | all the | shepherd | boys as | now the | noon se- | vere— 

Bent a | burning | fiery | brow to | pallid | even- | tide. 


This, of course, is not Mr. Meredith’s actual metre. But, keeping to 
this time (if Iam right), he has created a new and admirable metre for 
himself by substituting pauses for some of these syllables. Instead 
of shepherd-boys he writes boldly shepherds, compelling the voice 
to pause after that word, and so getting an effect of great free- 
dom and vigour. Similarly, eyebrow occupies the time of three 
syllables, and drown evetide of five, this last giving the strong finish 
on three accented syllables which all readers of this poem must 
have noticed. A metre so peculiar as this needs careful observance ; 
the slightest departure from it would cause bewilderment to the 
reader. And I aink it will be found, therefore, that Mr. Meredith 
follows the same scheme closely in each verse; while the refrain 
after each, though divided into shorter lines, really repeats the 
cadence of the first line with a very slight deviation. Whether 
this analysis gives a satisfactory account of the structure, readers can 
judge by testing it on any of the other lines of the poem. But that 
the pause in each line forms an essential and prominent part of the 
structure, may surely be taken as beyond all doubt; and this is pre- 
cisely the point which it is desired here to enforce. 

Finally, take one of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s favourite swinging 
metres, of which a line from ‘‘ The Lost Chantey” may stand as a 
specimen— acal . 

Loud sang the souls of the jolly jolly mariners. 
This is clearly enough a line of four periods. Had he chosen 
to write it ina slower movement, we might have had some such 
rhythm as in : 
Loudly | souls of | jovial | sailors. 
This would have been claimed as trochaic metre, answering to the 
familiar time of 


Would you hear a Spanish lady 
How she woo’d an Englishman ? 
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But Mr. Kipling has preferred the swing and go of a much more 
rapid movement. Shall we say that the metre is triple time, and the 


periods dactylic?— 
Loud sang the | souls of the | jolly jolly | mariners. 


We might, had we only this line to go by, though strict metrists 
would have much trouble to explain how a rapid double-trochee ( jo//y 
jolly) can take the place of a dactyl in the third foot or period. But 
when we read the poem as a whole—and this, as said before, is the 
only way to arrive at the real structure of a line—we see that the 
movement is yet more rapid. Four syllables, not three, go normally 
to a period, jolly jolly giving in fact the regular time, not the excep- 
tional. The second line of each stanza usually contains its full 
complement of syllables, e.g.— 
Plague upon the | hurricane that | made us furl and | flee. 


In the others three, or even two, syllables frequently suffice for a 
period, yet the time remains the same, The force of the musical 
beat marks and emphasises the measure, obliging us to eke out 
periods by pauses. A strong accent falls on the first syllable of 
each period, a weaker on the third; the last period of each line is 
“truncated,” to give the sense of completion. The ideal structure of 
the first and second lines may be represented fairly, if grotesquely, 
as follows— 


Tiimty tumty | tiimty tumty | tiimty tumty | trimty tum | 
Tiimty tumty | timty tumty | tébmty tumty | tim. 


The third line (which is printed as two) and the fourth repeat 
the same measure, with redundant syllables at the beginning of 
each ; these last we may regard as tacked on to the line before. 
Here is a specimen verse, scanned by its periods :— 
Loud sang the | souls of the | jolly jolly | mariners : | 
Nay, but we were | angry, and a | hasty folk are | we! 
If we | worked the ship to- | gether till she | foundered in foul | weather, 
Are we | babes that we should | clamour for a | vengeance on the | sea? 
Wherever only three syllables come to a period, it will be noticed 
that the voice naturally lingers or pauses to make up the rhythm, 
The time-sense of the poet is the sole practical criterion, the enjoy- 
ment of his readers its sole justification. Skilful handling of accent, 
quantity, and pause enables him to satisfy our ear, and compels 
any intelligent reader to follow this time. The lilt of the metre 
leaves no choice, even when quantity is sometimes rather daringly 
disregarded ; supposed necessities of syllabic equivalence go for 
nought, and the strong flow of the line carries us unresistingly along, 
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There are several other poems written in this metre, the identity 
of which will now be apparent. 
Fair is our | lot—O | goodly is our | heritage 
is a conspicuous example. 
Coastwise— | cross-seas— | round the world and | back again 
is cast in the same mould, and we recognise it again, with an extra 
syllable cunningly squeezed into the second period, in 
Well, ali | fare you well, for ¢he | Channel wind’s took | hold on us. 
Whether this view of his metre would commend itself to Mr. Kipling, 
one does not know. But that such is the actual movement of his 
verse seems hardly open to question. To test it fully, let us space 
out another complete stanza—it will not be forgotten that the strong 
accent falls on the first syllable of each period :— 
Sun, wind, and | cloud shall | fail not from the | face of it, | 
Stinging, ringing | spindrift, nor the | fulmar flying | free ; 
And the | ships shali go a- | broad to the | glory of the | Lord,’ 
Who | heard the silly | sailor-folk and | gave them back their | sea. 
These few instances must suffice as illustrating the application of 
the period-theory to English verse. Only the outlines of a large 
and complicated subject have been roughly sketched out in the 
foregoing pages. But it does seem as if the method there suggested 
might with advantage replace our present system of scanning by /eef. 
The sense of metrical time, the perception of the rhythm and move- 
ment of a verse, is a safer guide than imaginary values assigned to 
particular syllables. So at least the present writer has long thought, 
and he would be glad to see the matter further discussed and 
worked out. There is no novelty in the idea itself, and but little 
in its application ; it seeks to formulate what probably most readers 
have felt and observed. One cannot but regret that the laws of 
English verse should be less studied than those of Greek or Latin, 
that we should still know so little of the actual movement and 
mechanism of our metre. To assist in laying a foundation for such 
knowledge, to contribute in some small degree to the solution of 
difficult and interesting questions, is all that the present paper 
presumes to attempt. 
T. S. OMOND. 


1 This Cockney rhyme is hateful to nice ears, but can claim some respectable 
authority, as of Keats and Mr. Swinburne in juvenile pieces. Here it may not 
be out of place, but in another poem of the same volume (Zhe Seven Szas) it 
offends greatly. Put in the mouth of M‘Andrews, it is surely a solecism as gross 
as if we made an English sportsman bring home a couple of partridges, or an 
English Whip talk of the éaz/ of a fox! From ‘‘ M‘Andrews’ Hymn,” at any rate, 
this blemish should disappear. 
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UP STREAM, 


IFE is short, and learning long. Few of us have time to study 
anything thoroughly ; and as for our mother tongue “it 
comes upon us by hudle,” as old Richard Mulcaster, first head- 
master of the Merchant Taylors’ School, said, three hundred years 
ago. Hence most of us often, and all of us sometimes, catch our- 
selves using ready-made phrases of whose source and force we know 
little or nothing. “That will happen at the Greek Calends” may 
well be one of these phrases. What if “every fool knows” that the 
Greeks had no calends, and therefore that the force of the phrase is, 
never ; does every fool know that its author was the Emperor 
Augustus, who said of certain never-paying wights, “Those gentlemen 
will pay at the Greek Calends”? So that the phrase is now some 
2,000 years old, though still current in the higher literature of Great 
Britain, Greater Britain, America, Germany, France, and Italy ; 
belike, in all high literature on the face of the globe. 

The world is rich in happy phrases of this stamp, which gradually 
work their way from the land of their birth into other lands and 
languages. We should be loth to count the number of times 
Thomas Campbell’s “Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
clothed in German, finds place in the 5,000 pages of Treitschke’s 
“History of Germany”; which thus gains much, though Britain 
loses nothing. Made in Germany, the excellent imitation! Made 
in England—by a Scot—the matchless original ! 

Thus to light suddenly on an old friend in a foreign book is like 
suddenly lighting on a flesh-and-blood old friend in a far land. It 
sheds a gleam of golden light on the strange page, and makes one 
feel for the nonce at home. And we can promise the faithful 
student of the best English literature—especially the Bible and 
Shakespeare—that, in studying the best foreign literature, he will 
find these gleams neither “few nor far between”—to quote 
Campbell yet once more. 

Shortly before his recent death, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
counselled all young men and maidens to “read only the best.” 
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The advice was sound, but scarcely original; for Quintilian, who 
died 1,800 years ago, says that the sucking orator must increase his 
word-store “ optima quzeque legendo ”—in plain English, by reading 
whatever is best. We say this, not with the ill-natured view of 
charging Lord Coleridge with wilful plagiarism—for the same 
thought may easily occur to two different persons—or an old man 
may readily mistake for his own what is really the fruit of his early 
reading. No, we merely wish to back Lord Coleridge’s authority 
with that of a name yet more shining than his own. But here the 
benevolent reader may exclaim, ‘ You bid us read only the best, yet 
expect us to read you!” A teazer that! which might fairly have 
stumped Quintilian himself. What can poor we do? Appeal to the 
umpire? However ruthful, he must say “Out!” and leave us to 
plead for one more innings, as helpless duffers who can’t do much 
damage. 

The old Roman year began with March (so did the old English 
year, for that matter). Meanwhile, the Romans, beginning with 
March, called their fifth month Quintilis, from gwazintus (fifth), till 
they renamed it July, in honour of Julius Cesar. Then they pro- 
ceeded to rename Sextilis (sixth month) August, in honour of 
Augustus Cesar, his adopted son. Some servile Roman senators 
wanted to christen the birth-months of Vitellius and Domitian after 
those patterns of wisdom and manhood. Let us feel thankful that 
those slavish flatterers of vice failed to carry their point ; and that 
—though Watling Street be a corruption of Vitelliana Strata—no 
such names as Vitelly and Domitian disgrace our British calendar. 
Still we see that—as the word calendar itself comes from the Roman 
calends—so all the months of our year bear Roman names. ‘“ Who 
will rid us of the Greeks and the Romans ?” 

That very phrase has a long history. *Twas the war-cry of the 
French Romanticists of 1830. The night of the first staging of 
Victor Hugo’s romantic play, “Ernani,” when Théophile Gautier 
sported his blood-red waistcoat on purpose to rile the hostile Classicists, 
Hugo’s backers cast that phrase in their teeth. One feels tempted 
to ask, by the way, where is that waistcoat now? Has it vanished— 
like Hans Breitmann’s party—into the Ewigkeit (A-vig-kite, if you 
please: when other fellows sport such scream-coloured waistcoats, 
*tis hard, indeed, if one poor quillman mayn’t air his tiny mite of 
German)? The Ewigkeit means the everlasting—which the waistcoat 
could not be ; yet it seems likely to live as long in literature as the 
line, “Qui nous délivrera des Grecs et des Romains?” which 
flowed from the pen of a poet named Berchoux some 300 years ago, 
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when Ronsard was doing his utmost to swamp his mother-tongue 
with Greek and Latin words that drove every plain man to the 
dictionary or to despair. In 1830 the Romanticists raked the line 
up, and flung it at their foes, the Wigs (without an 2). Note! The 
Classicists were chiefly elderly and bald (without their wigs); the 
Romanticists young and naturally hairy. 

England has had her Ronsards; Ben Jonson, Shakespeare’s 
friend, for one; and Samuel Johnson, Burke’s friend, for another. 
Him we sometimes call the Doctor, sometimes the Great Bear. 
Gibbon, too, may pair with this pair as a sworn foe of homely 
English. What ailed him that he should forsake it in favour of a 
vile jargon which is neither English, French, nor Latin, but a patch- 
work of the three, that reminds one of Hudibras’ lingo as described 
by Butler :— 


A Babylonish dialect 

Which learnéd pedants much affect ; 
It was a parti-colour’d dress 

Of patch’d and piebald languages ; 
*Twas English cut on Greek and Latin 
Like fustian heretofore on satin, 


We know of at least two good men and true, who, feeling it their 
duty to read Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of Rome”—which every- 
body is supposed to have read—manfully attacked the twelve stout 
tomes ; but found the style so loathsome that they soon ceased from 
their labour, and have since used the book at intervals as raw material 
for turning into English. To a boy we loved we should say, do thou 
likewise, if you touch the book at all. 

A lively passage in Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” shows us the 
“Great Bear” discoursing of bears to a company of bipeds which 
included Gibbon. After awhile the conversation flagged; but 
Johnson still went on muttering to himself, as if pursuing the subject ; 
and at last was distinctly heard to growl: “ Pennant writes of bears, but” 
—shaking his massive head—“I should not like to trust myself with 
one.” “J should not like to trust myself with you,” quoth Gibbon 
in an undertone. Yes, and the sly dog kept his word in this sense. 
So long as Johnson lived, Gibbon never wagged pen against him. 
But after his death, he began to nag at him in the footnotes to the 
later volumes of the “ Decline and Fall.” 

As to Ben Jonson, “Rare Ben,” ’tis but fair to him, and to the 
youthful reader, to add that when he penned such exquisite poetry 
as “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” and “ Underneath this 
marble hearse,” no English could be purer. ”Twas only when, to use : 
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Milton’s words, “ Jonson’s learnéd sock was on,” that he larded his 
lines with Latin enough to make one prefer the wholemeal Latin of 
Tacitus or Juvenal. His “ Sejanus,” for example, so bristles with 
classic lore that none but a finished Latin scholar could make head 
or tail of it without a copious commentary ; a somewhat heavy drag 
to the reading of a play. As for the staging of it, one marvels how 
} any audience could be found to sit out “Sejanus.” Yet, we believe, 
it had a nine nights’ run—no bad run for a play at a time when 
London was a mere village compared with the London of to-day, and 
when country folk travelled thither on foot or horseback, if at all ; so 
that the London playgoers once sated with a play were little likely 
to be replaced by a fresh audience from the shires. 

Will the lenient reader bear a little longer with the bald disjointed 
chat of a lonely bookworm, who, like those idle Oxonians of a by- 
gone generation that stirred the bile of a scout who had known a 
busier race—a race that hunted, fished, shot, boated, boxed, drank 
deep, and caught the blossom of the flying terms—“ does nothing 
| but read, read, read, from morn till night”; and who seldom 
writes—never without a sense of resembling an owl abroad by day- 
light—who feels he belongs to the past rather than to the present, 
and wonders to find himself alive at this wonderful end of this won- 
derful century, when everybody but he is “up-to-date,” and nobody 
save him cares a fig for dates, which he was taught, in his far-off 
youth, to deem the eyes of history, without which all was fog ; or her 
backbone, without which all was shapeless jelly? Can such an old 
| fogey hope to gain a hearing? Has he the front to crave it? Oh, 
gentle reader of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine, they say, “ Variety 
is charming.” Has that truth failed ; or does it still stand firm? If 
so, then let me twaddle a little longer, if only for sweet variety’s 
f sake. For sure am I that my strain is so old fangled that it may 
| well pass for new—even as poor Marie Antoinettc’s milliner was 
wont to say that all the new fashions of her day were but the old 
ones revived. 

A technical application that, of King Solomon’s “ Nothing new 
under the sun.” Yes; and the longer we live, and the more we 
read, the more we lean to the belief that, at least in regard to 
literature, that apophthegm of the royal poet comes very near the 
plain prosaic truth. Take, for sample, another saying of another 
king, who, if not a poet, told Dryden he was poor enough to bea 
poe:. We mean, of course, Charles II., and his saying—of a debate 
in the House of Lords—“ Tis as good as a play.” Does any one 
i imagine that to have been original? If so, he forgets his Horace ; 
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which the Merry Monarch probably had in mind. Anyhow, if the 
reader will turn to Horace—“ Satires,” ii. 8, 77—he will find Fundanius 
thus describing an incident in the course of Nasidienus’ ill-starred 


dinner :— 
Tum in lecto quoque videres 
Stridere secreta divisos aure susurros, 
Nullos his mallem ludos spectasse. 


Now the neatest possible English for Vudlos his mallem ludos 
spectasse, is, "Twas as good as a play—which is almost to the syllable 
Charles’s “’Tis as good as a play.” 

We beg the reader to believe that we wish to destroy no man’s 
reputation for originality. Our aim is simply to entertain the reader, 
if we can, with the fruits of our desultory reading and sense of 
similarity, if we possess it. 

We bear no malice to any man, least of all to poor Charles ITI., 
who has been daubed with mud by some who, exposed to his 
temptations, would have behaved far worse than he, without display- 
ing a tithe of his good qualities. It is so cheap, in this age of mob- 
rule and mob-worship, to speak ill of kings, that any man of average 
sense and spirit feels almost forced to take the other side. One 
may dream that in some bliss’d Utopia the rule of the best, headed 
by the best of all, would be the best of all rules. But in this worky- 
day world, wherein we live and move and have our being, who shall 
decide who are the best, and who is best of all? “Happy as a 
king!” The foolish phrase! Will folk never learn, what Shake- 
speare knew so well, that every crown is, in some sense, a crown of 
thorns ?—a golden sorrow. So that, instead of striving to lay bare and 
even exaggerate a monarch’s weaknesses—common to all mankind— 
for only God is perfect, we should rather seek to veil them, and feel 
thankful to the bearer of the gilded burden ; and, instead of nibbling 
at the royal revenues, like so many Polo-Jewish money-lenders, 
haggling for the last farthing, hold, with the large-minded Schopen- 
hauer, that a hereditary sovereign is dirt cheap at any price. Truly, 
tis a comfort to find Germany’s long-neglected sage at one, in this 
most vital point, with our own deathless Shakespeare, and with the 
blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle, who, well-nigh 3,000 years ago, 
put into the mouth of the wise Ulysses the wholesome teaching, 
“Let there be one lord, one king, to whom all testing time hath 
given sceptre and law, to king it over men.” 

We bear no man malice, not even to Diderot, who, we fear, bore . 
malice to kings. But we think that he, like the Merry Monarch, 
owed some of his wit to his good memory. When some one said 
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to him, “I hate vice,” Diderot promptly retorted, “Then you hate 
your fellow men.” Yes, but Pliny tells us, in the twenty-second 
letter of his eighth book, that “Thrasea, the mildest, and for this 
very reason the greatest, of men, used often to say, ‘ Qui vitia odit 
homines odit.’” 

Is it blasphemy to suggest that even Shakespeare owed more to 
the men of old than is commonly supposed by those who pin their 
faith on Ben Jonson’s summary judgment of him, “Small Latin and 
no Greek,” to follow what seems the truest record of the memorable 
dictum? We will not dwell on the hackneyed “ Make a virtue of 
necessity” (“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Act IV., Sc. 2), further 
than to note that it may be traced homewards, through Chaucer and 
Quintilian, to Terence’s “ Adelphi,” Act I. Sc. 2; where Mitio the 
indulgent uncle—a man of the same mould as Pliny’s “ mitissimus ” 
Thrasea—says to the “ grimsire” father :—“ Hzc si neque ego 
neque tu fecimus, non sivit egestas facere nos. Tu nunc tibi id 


. laudi ducis quod tum fecisti inopia.” In plain English: “In youth 


you were too poor to kick up your heels as your boy now does, and 
now in your old age you claim praise for your enforced abstinence ; 
in other words, you make a virtue of necessity.” We may add that 
since Terence candidly confesses in the prologue to this play that he 
took the bulk of it word for word from Diphilus’ “Synapothnescontes,” 
we might fairly look there for this now threadbare sentiment. Only— 
the hundred plays of Diphilus, the ‘Synapothnescontes” among 
them, are lost! And we will ot make a virtue of our necessity to 
leave them unearthed. Meanwhile, what of the Shakespearian, 
“The wish was father, Harry, to that thought”? The happy and 
striking expression of the thought is Shakespeare’s. But the thought 
itself occurs in Demosthenes’ Third Olynthiac, paragraph 3, 6 yap 
Bovrerar, rovl’ Exacroe xai oterac; which may be Englished, 
‘“‘ Whatever a man wishes, that he thinks.” And afterwards Heliodorus, 
and Chariton, too, author of the “ Loves of Chzereas and Callirrhoe,” 
a Greek novel penned some seventy years before the English came 
to Britain and conquered the best part of it, expressed the same 
thought in almost the self-same words. These writers most likely 
drew it from Demosthenes, who may very well have drawn it from 
‘Thucydides ; for that renowned historian writes in his fourth book, 
chapter 108: ciwOdreg of GvOpwro, oF piv éxBvpovow, édmide 
Gwepioxéxrw duddvae (“men being wont, when they desire a thing, to 
give way to heedless hope”); which is Demosthenes’ thought in the 
rough. But had Demosthenes read Thucydides? The late Mr. 
Cobden said in the House of Commons that one copy of the Zimes 
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is worth more than a// the works of Thucydides; and thereby 
raised a laugh against himself; 4és House of Commons knew that 
Thucydides wrote but one work—the history of the great war between 
Athens and Sparta. Lord Palmerston once spoke of Cobden’s 
Demosthenic eloquence. But the original Demosthenes thought so 
highly of Thucydides’ work that he transcribed it seven times with his 
own hand. And the words we have cited may well have rooted 
themselves in his memory, and inspired his own version of the 
thought. The Scots have their own homely and pithy version of it: 
“As the fool thinks, the bell clinks.” Ay, it seems to echo one’s 
wishes or hopes. 

Not only Shakespeare seems indebted to Thucydides, but Virgil 
before him. In the thirty-sixth chapter of his fourth book, the 
historian likens the plight of the Lacedzmonian army, during a 
certain battle in Sicily, to that of the Three Hundred when attacked 
both in front and rear at the Pass of Thermopyle. But he prefaces 
the simile with the apologetic parenthesis, &¢ pexpov peyady eixaoa. 
What is this but Virgil’s “Si parva licet componere magnis”? We 
should rather ask, what is Virgil’s phrase but Thucydides’ “ Thus to 
liken the little to the great” done into Latin verse? To save the 
reader—not having a Delphin Virgil, with its Zndex verborum, at his 
elbow—a troublesome search, we add: See “Georgics,” iv. 176, and 
also “Eclogues,” i. 24, where Tityrus exclaims, “Sic parvis componere 
magna solebam.” So that Virgil uses the phrase twice, at least, to 
our knowledge ; which, we grieve to say, is anything but exhaustive. 

When Reginald Heber’s “ Palestine” appeared, a critic highly 
praised the poet’s happy “coinage” of the verb “to hurtle.” We 
forget the critic’s name, and we assuredly owe him—or his dust—no 
grudge. But his taste was far better than his memory; else his 
reading must have resembled Shakespeare’s Latin in quantity. The 
proof is, that Gray uses the verb “tohurtle.” In his “Fatal Sisters,” 
the Parce of the North— 


Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darken’d air. 


And Gray died in 1777—six years before Heber’s birth. But that’s 
a trifle. Shakespeare uses the verb “to hurtle.” “The noise of 
battle hurtled in the air,” says Calphurina, when striving to deter 
Cesar from going to the Senate House. And Shakespeare fell 
asleep in 1616. But further, Spenser, who preceded him to the 
grave just seventeen years, employs the verb “to hurtle” at least 
five times. How many times Spenser’s “ Master,” Chaucer, uses it, 
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we cannot tell. But once is enough for our purpose ; and that once 
is here, in the “ Knight’s Tale,” ]. 1,758: “ And he him hurtleth with 
his horse adown.” 

“ Let him trudge it who has lost his budget,” quoth Nelson, when, 
for the nonce, he had had his fill of fighting, and felt loth to put to 
sea again, at the Government’s beck, ere he had fairly set foot ashore 
after long years afloat ; see Southey’s “ Life of Nelson,” Chapter IX. 
A pithy saying! But surely not coined by Nelson on the spur of 
the moment. Nay, it proclaims itself a popular saw; albeit we do 
not recollect to have heard it, or seen it elsewhere. As to its source, 
however, there can be no doubt. ’Tis the “Ibit eo quo vis qui 
zonam perdidit,” of the Lucullian soldier in the 2nd epistle of 
Horace’s Second Book, line 40; who fought like a lion after he had 
lost his all, but grew chary when he had refilled his purse. Pope’s 
avowed imitation runs: “Let him take castles who has ne’er a 
groat ;” and a very good imitation, too ! 

Notes and Queries once discussed the source of the saw, “ Every 
man of forty is a fool or a physician.” One Votes and Queries 
writer gave it to Mrs. Quickly, another to Mimnermus—an old Greek 
amatory poet, some of whose “scattered limbs” may be found in 
Desprez’s footnotes to the Delphin Horace ; and elsewhere. Now, 
far be it from us to deny that the saw may be found in one of these 
fragments, which has escaped our eye. But we hardily assert that 
Dame Quickly never uttered it. A very different person, however, 
the Emperor Tiberius, used to laugh at the physicians, and at folks 
of thirty who needed others to tell em what was good for’em. See 
Tacitus’s description of the last days of Tiberius, “‘ Annals,” Book VI., 
last sentence of Chapter 46: “Solitusque eludere medicorum artes, 
atque eos qui post tricesimum zetatis annum ad internoscenda corpori 
suo utilia vel noxia alieni consilii indigerent”—which may be 
Englished, “ And he was wont to make game of the healing art, and 
of those who after thirty needed other men’s advice as to what was 
wholesome or hurtful for their bodies.” So that in Tiberius’s deem, 
every man of ¢hirty is a fool or a physician. May be, our forefathers 
made it “ forty” for the sake of the alliteration, or to be on the safe 
side. According to De Quincey they went so far as to spell 
“ physician ” with an f. 

Having traced this saw to the Emperor who was reigning when 
Christ died, we have shot our shaft. But we shall feel thankful to 
any wight who will trace it to Mimnermus, who lived in the days of 
Solon, 600 years before Christ’s birth. And why not? If we may 
trust Suetonius, all the twelve Czesars spouted Greek freely ; and the 
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last words of the mighty Julius were not Z¢ ¢« Brute !—as Shake- 
speare, following North, who followed Amyot, who is said to have 
followed some earlier Latin version of Plutarch’s original Greek— 
would have us believe ; but rather, Kai ov ef éxeivwy ; kai ov, récvov 1 
“ And even thou art of them ; even thou, my child!” Suetonius, 
however, affirms that Czsar never opened his lips on this occasion. 
On others, este Suetonius, he Greeked it amain ; his pet quotation 
being the Euripidean: “If one must sin, then be it for a crown. 
But else, act justly.” Characteristic ! 

Tis doubtless a far cry from Mrs. Quickly to Mimnermus. But 
in these days when almost all float down-stream, gorging the latest 
novel or newspaper, and deigning but a listless glance at anything 
old, one may expect some harem-scarem work—“ misnaming, mis- 
dating, misquoting, misstating ”—and one gets it. Talk of giving 
“to Titus old Vespasian’s due.” O Pope! had you lived in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, you’d never have written in that 
namby-pamby strain. Why, only t’other day, we saw an American 
“ blue-light ” crowned in print with the laurels of Diogenes. Strolling 
down Broadway, eyeing the shop-windows, the “light ” was heard to 
exclaim, “ How many things there are in this world of which I have 
no need.” And the inevitable American reporter reported him, 
name and all, as the author of a truly original remark. Truly original, 
indeed! One need not go bick to the Greek to show its perfect 
originality. For the nonce, old Isaak Walton will serve our turn ; 
and we are not so enamoured of hoar antiquity as to search Diogenes 
Laertius for what lies ready to hand in the “Complete Angler. 
There, Chapter XXI. of Part I., we read: “ Let me tell you, scholar, 
that Diogenes,”—to wit the cynic philosopher, not his namesake 
the historian of philosophy—‘“ walked on a day, with his friend, to see 
a country fair ; where he saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and nut- 
crackers, and fiddles, and many other gimcracks. And, having 
observed them, and all the other finnimbruns that make a complete 
country fair, he said to his friend, ‘ Lord ! how many things are there 
in this world of which Diogenes hath no need!’” Walton was born 
in 1593, twenty-nine years after Shakespeare, and one must net 
quarrel with the anachronisms of a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
who anachronises with a Sultanesque or pagan pride. Else one 
might pick holes in Walton’s Greek looking-glasses, fiddles, and 
hobby-horses ; and otherwise display one’s knowledge of Greek 
antiquities. But that was not our object. Our object was to show 
in Walton’s own racy English, that a faithful study even of so com- 
paratively modern a book as his may save one from being gulled by 
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cock-and-bull stories from t’other side of the herring-pond, or this. 
For here, too, the pen feats of reckless ignorance are enough to make 
a plodding student stare and gasp, and tear what little hair time may 
have spared. 

For our part, we find the study of the classics—in the broadest 
sense of the term—neither hard nor dry. We rank Tennyson among 
the classics—perhaps, prematurely. Time will show. Meanwhile, 
it pleases us, when reading his “ Aylmer’s Field,” and how the proud 
baronet, “ the county god,” set spies to watch his love sick daughter’s 
movements, and then someone else “to watch the watchers ”—it 
pleases us here to recognise our old friend Juvenal’s “Sed quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes?” And, again, to find Homer’s agéd 
Nestor narrating the deeds of his prime, and winding up with the 
words, “Such was I among men, if I were he,” in a strain which 
sounds like an echo of the Tennysonian Tithonus bewailing his lost 
on, Ay me! ay me! with what another heart, 


In days far off, and with what other eyes 
I used to watch—if I be he that watch’d. 


We say “sounds like an echo,” because we chanced to know 
Tennyson’s “ Tithonus” by heart, years before we refreshed our 
schoolboy knowledge of the grand old Greek, and took to reading 
him for his own sake, not as a task; which, according to Lord 
Byron, is enough to sicken any lad of Homer & Co. for life. We 
have not found it so ; perhaps, because we took the task easily ; and 
yet who could take it easier than Lord Byron? 

Tennyson is full of these echoes; Milton fuller. We choose 
Tennyson as “a less dissected subject.” His “ Tears, Idle Tears,” 
contains an echo from the “Seasons” of the favourite of his salad 
days, James ‘‘homson, whose shepherd, bewildered in the snowstorm, 
loses heart and hope. 

When for the dusky spot which fancy feign’d 
His tufted cottage rising thro’ the snow, 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste. 
In Tennyson’s “ Tears, Idle Tears ” we have the kiss by— 
Hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others. 
In “ Locksley Hall,” Part I., the hero nourishes— 
A youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of Science. 
These fairy tales of science belong of right to Isaac Disraeli, who, 
in the “Curiosities of Literature,” under the heading “ Dreams 
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at the Dawn of Philosophy,” writes: “They are the fairy tales, and 
the Arabian Nights’ entertainments, of Science ”—the fairy tales of 
science ! Q.E.D. Sir Bedivere in the “‘ Morte d’Arthur,” stands on 
the brink of the lake with the sword Excalibur in his hand, “This 
way and that dividing the swift mind.” So does Virgil’s hero stand 
dubitant, “ A=neid,” viii. 20: ‘“Atque animum nunc huc celerem. 
nunc dividit illuc”—a line here Englished by our late Laureate, 
almost word for word. And those “Blind motions of the spring” 
felt by his Talking Oak are simply a singularly happy appropriation 
of Horace’s “ czecos motus orientis Austri”—blind motions of the 
south-west wind. By which token the “ pronus Orion” of the self- 
same ode—the 27th of Book III.—reminds one that Tennyson, too, 
has an “ Orion, sloping to the West.” Horace’s rather speeds west- 
wards, or dives headlong. In Tennyson’s “ Love and Death,” Love, 
at Death’s bidding, “spreads his sheeny vans for flight.” Writes 
Milton of Satan—“ Paradise Lost,” IV., 927—‘ At last, his sail 
broad vans he spreads for flight.” In “ Edwin Morris” Tennyson 
writes :— 

But when the bracken rusted on their crags, 

My suit had wither’d, nipt to death by him 

That was a god, and is—a lawyer’s clerk, 

The rentroll Cupid of our rainy isles. 


Yes, but Lafontaine wrote, some 150 years earlier :— 


Las! ce n’est plus le siécle de nos péres ; 
Amour vend tout, et nymphes, et bergéres ; 
Ii met le taux 4 maint objet divin: 

C’etoit un dieu, ce n’est qu’un échevin, 


Alas! our fathers’ times exist no more 3 
Love gives naught now ; nor nymph, nor shepherdess ; 
He sets a price on many a thing divine : 
He was a god, he isa 





bailiff, or churchwarden, or what-not; for truly, after carefully 
consulting “ Littré,” we can’t undertake to English éhevin. But 
Tennyson fearlessly Englished it “a lawyer’s clerk.” And this 
raises a grave question. Did Tennyson share the common faith 
that all lawyers—including counsel learned in the law—the only 
lawyers, barring judges, that are lawyers in the strict sense of the 
term—are the deepest-dyed rascals unhung? A certain clergyman 
evidently thought so. For, applying to the Benchers of the two. 
Temples—the Inner and the Middle—for the then vacant readership 
to the Temple Church, where his congregation would naturally con- 
sist mainly of members of what used to be called the higher branch 
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of the legal profession, with their wives and daughters, he laid great 
stress on his “twenty years’ experience as a gaol chaplain in convert- 
ing even the most obdurate criminals.” This is not one of the fertile 
“ Ben Trovato’s” stories, but a sober truth; belike well-known to 
Tennyson, as to less illustrious frequenters of the original Old Cock. 
And he may have argued in his poet brain—for even your poet can 
reason, and sometimes forcibly enough, when his wits are whetted 
with a due allowance of old port or “sherris ”—-“ If they do these 
things in the green tree, what will they do in the dry ; or, to drop 
figures of speech, if the bigwigs be such arrant rogues, what on earth 
can we expect from the small fry? The Prince of Darkness may 
be, as Lear says, a gentleman ; but what the devil can we look for in 
his imps?” ‘Thus the poet may have reasoned; and, thus reasoning, 
deemed that the basest thing on earth is a lawyer’s clerk. This 
theory adds point to his—or Lafontaine’s—antithesis : ‘ That was a 
god, and is a lawyer’s clerk.” 

And now, gentle reader, having introduced the devil, we feel 
tempted to say a word or two about “ playing the devil,” a phrase 
that, though now like its companion phrase, “ out-Heroding Herod,” 
worn well-nigh meaningless, once possessed a most definite, one 
might almost say, concrete meaning. But these, we feel, are matters 
of too great moment to be hastily despatched at the fag-end of an 
article. Besides, tis well, in all things, not to outstay one’s welcome, 
and lay oneself open to the covered dish of spurs, wherewith old 
Scotland—though justly famed for hospitality—used to hint to an 
abuser of hospitality that ’twas high time for him to ride away. 


PHILIP KENT. 














THE NEVILL PRINCESSES. 


WICE of late there has been set before us the story of one of 
the strangest, most tragic incidents in history, the wooing and 
winning of the Lady Anne of Warwick by her young husband’s 
murderer, Richard Duke of Gloucester. The most memorable 
picture of 1896 was its luridly picturesque presentment in faithful 
detail by Mr. E. A. Abbey, A.R.A., on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. We have had it again, repeating the same picturesque 
points, at the Lyceum Theatre. 

Though by fortune of war—and, one cannot but suspect, by 
consent of private ambition—the Lady Anne was twice set in such 
careful height of place, first by betrothal as the Red Rose Princess 
of Wales and then as a White Rose Queen of England, she was not 
rightly of royal birth. But to suppose from that fact that she married 
much above her natural sphere would be to fail very far in apprecia- 
tion of what it meant in those days to be a baron of England, and 
the greatest of barons. 

The power of the baronage, which was so wholly broken in the 
Wars of the Roses, was dangerous to the commonwealth as modern 
democracy is dangerous, more tyrannical in its possibilities than 
absolute monarchy, and the most dreaded factor of civil war. It 
was not dangerous to the crown itself, as is that other disturbing 
force, though terribly dangerous to the wearers of the crown, 
as was proved by the fate of Edward II., of Richard II. of 
Henry VI., and of so many of the Scottish kings. But though a 
powerful baron might choose to thrust his sovereign from the throne, 
he never set himself thereon. Perhaps he dwelt too near it not to 
know its cares and dangers—even its helplessness—and he appreciated 
it too well as a necessary element of order and a seat of justice raised 
above self-interest to wish it annihilated. So the English barons who 
dethroned and murdered Plantagenets, and the Scottish barons who 
revolted against and murdered Stuarts, worked only to place a better 
approved and more amenable member of the family at the head of 
the State. The King-maker never made a king of anything less than 
a Plantagenet. 
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Yet Richard Nevill, Earl of Salisbury and Warwick, had royal 
blood in his veins, with power and wealth that were more than regal. 
His grandmother, the second wife of Ralph Nevill, of Raby, first 
Earl of Westmoreland, was the Lady Joan Beaufort, daughter of John 
of Gaunt by his third and rather dubious wife, Catherine Swynford, 
from which union Henry VII. also descended. His mother was 
Alice Montacute, heiress of Salisbury, which earldom she carried to 
her husband, Richard Nevill, third son of Ralph. Their son 
Richard married Anne Beauchamp, heiress of Warwick, who brought 
to him with that earldom the castles of Warwick, Elmley, Worcester, 
Cardiff, Glamorgan, Neath, Abergavenny, and Barnardcastle. He 
inherited later from his father the earldom of Salisbury. 

His grandfather, Ralph Earl of Westmoreland, had twenty-one 
children ; another of whom by Joan Beaufort was that Cicely, who 
married Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York. Their younger sons, 
George Duke of Clarence, and Richard Duke of Gloucester, were 
presently to marry the King-maker’s daughters Isabel and Anne ; 
their third cousins once removed in common descent from 
Edward III. The first husband of Anne was Edward of Lancaster, 
Prince of Wales, her third cousin by their common descent from 
John of Gaunt by different wives. 

It was the strangest of centuries into which those Nevill 
princesses were born, Cicely and her grand-nieces. It was a time of 
decay and of new birth ; a time of faintness and of energy ; a time 
of strife and wonder and boding, that last century of the Middle 
Ages. It was the century of the woman of tragedy, the heroic 
woman ; the woman of romance, ideal of the troubadours, was pass- 
ing away, as the saintly princesses had passed before her. The 
Princess Margaret Stuart, Dauphiness of France, and her sisters were 
among the last of the gentle ladies who wove verses and had 
intelletto d’ amore. The Minnesingers were kept up only as a 
survival by the few princes who posed as patrons of arts and letters ; 
monarchs out of work, like Réné of Anjou. There was too much 
stirring that was insistent and urgent ; too much that was perturbing 
in things of long-settled order, to leave leisure for poetry and fancy. 
The world was loud with the clash of arms ; the heavens were full of 
portents ; strange lights were flickering overhead out of gathering, 
muttering clouds ; beneath, out of the corruption of dead ideals. 
Greed of gold and laxity of morals in high places were eating the 
Church within; heresies were attacking her from without; and 
amidst the violent forces and shocks of soul, woman rose to the 
height of her dramatic possibility. 
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For the women of the fifteenth century, even when they escaped 
the doom of violent death, exhibited all true elements of tragedy : 
greatness of soul, strength of brain, majesty of bearing, set among 
strenuous circumstances. They were great governing women, such 
as Margaret of Austria, Regent of the Netherlands, and Isabel of 
Castille ; even great warrior women, such as Joan of Arc and 
Margaret of Anjou. But though it was an age stained by fiercest 
passions, and here and there by appalling crimes, it was not an 
immoral age. Joanna II. of Naples and Lucrezia Borgia, mistaken 
for types, were ugly exceptions among women of singularly high 
character, wise and virtuous, such as, besides those above mentioned, 
the daughters of Louis XI. and their sister-in-law, Anne of Bretagne. 

Of Cicely Nevill, Duchess of York, “the Rose of Raby,” we 
know no evil, save that regrettable if perhaps pardonable pride 
which is said to have earned her the nickname of “ Proud Cis,” 
though Fuller would not have admitted its justice. “She may pass,” 
he says, “for the clearest instance of human frail felicity.” He sums 
up her joys and her sorrows in parallel columns for comparison and 
moralising ; thus :— 


HER HAPPINEss. 

She was the youngest daughter and 
child to Ralph Earl of Westmoreland 
(who had one-and-twenty), and ex- 
ceeded her sisters in honour by being 
married to Richard Duke of York. 

She was blessed with three sons 
(who lived to have issue), each born in 
a several kingdom: Edward, at Bor- 
deaux, in France ; George, at Dublin, 
in Ireland; Richard, at Fotheringay, 
in England. 

She beheld her eldest son, Edward, 
king of England, and enriched with a 
numerous posterity. 


HER MISERIES. 

She saw her husband killed in 
battle; George Duke of Clarence, her 
second son, cruelly murdered ; Edward, 
her eldest son, cut off by his own in- 
temperance in the prime of his years ; 
his two sons butchered by their uncle 
Richard, who himself, not long after, 
was slain at the battle of Bosworth. 

She saw her own reputation mur- 
dered publicly at Paul's Cross by 
the procurement of her youngest son, 
Richard, taking his eldest brother for 
illegitimate. 


“Yet our chronicles do not charge her with elation in her good 


nor dejection in her ill-success ; an argument of an even and steady 
soul in all alterations. Indeed, she survived to see Elizabeth her 
grandchild married to Henry VII.; but little comfort accrued to her 
by that conjunction, the party of the Yorkists were so depressed by 
him. She lived five-and-thirty years a widow, and was buried 
beside her husband in the choir of the Cathedral Church of 


Fotheringay in Northamptonshire, which choir being demolished in 
the days of King Henry VIII., their bodies lay in the churchyard 
without any monument, until Queen Elizabeth coming thither in 
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progress, gave orders that they should be interred in the church, and 
two tombs to be erected over them. Hereupon, their bodies lapped 
in lead, were removed from their plain graves and their coffins 
opened. The Duchess Cicely had about her neck, hanging in a 
silver riband, a pardon from Rome, which penned in a very fine hand 
was as fair and fresh to be read as if it had been written but yesterday. 
But alas ! most mean are their monuments, made of A/aister, wrought 
with a ¢vowell, and no doubt there was much daubing therein, the 
queen paying for a tomb proportionable to their personages.” (So, 
there were jerry-builders in the spacious days of great Elizabeth, who 
dared to cheat even her Grace!) ‘The best in the memory of this 
Cicely hath a better and more lasting monument, who was a bounti- 
ful benefactress to Queen’s College in Cambridge.” 

In 1469, Edward IV. being on that Siege Perilous, the very 
shaky throne of England, Henry VI. a prisoner in the Tower, the 
Lady Isabel Nevill, elder daughter of Warwick who had made him 
king, was married to Edward’s brother, George Duke of Clarence, 
she being eighteen years old. Soon after, Edward mortally 
offended mighty Warwick by marrying Elizabeth Woodville, while 
Warwick was treating with Louis XI. for the hand of the Princess 
Bona of Savoy for his master. The furious king-maker threatened to 
make his son-in-law of Clarence king, who in his indignation at his 
brother’s misalliance forgot for awhile the warm love as well as the 
loyalty that had bound those fatherless princes together since the 
fatal fight of Wakefield. 

The White Rose was thus divided against itself. The North of 
England rose for Warwick and Clarence. Edward 1V. was dethroned 
and imprisoned. 

But Edward escaped, and Warwick found what a broken reed to 
lean on was “false, fleeting, perjured Clarence”—though, after all, one 
cannot altogether find Clarence guilty of perjury in breaking a 
treasonable compact and threatening to join his brother and lawful 
sovereign in his distress. Warwick himself had no scruples as to 
transferring his allegiance. He crossed the Channel, sought out 
Margaret of Anjou in Burgundy, laid his all-powerful sword at her 
feet, and offered his daughter, Anne Nevill, to Margaret’s son, 
Edward Prince of Wales. 

The prince, then seventeen, had ten years earlier been betrothed 
to the Princess Margaret Stuart, sister of the child-king, James III. 
To obtain this alliance from the Scottish Queen-Regent, Mary of 
Gueldres, Margaret had risked the high and legitimate displeasure 
of her followers by the cession of Berwick to Scotland. But though 
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the Red Rose had some sort of success from the alliance, Margaret 
was defeated at Hecham in 1463, and compelled to fly back into 
friendly Scotland. Then by the influence of Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, uncle of Mary of Gueldres, the contract between the 
now fugitive Prince of Wales and the Scottish princess was broken 
off. Margaret was furious, and swore that if ever she got the chance 
she would make the axe pass between Duke Philip’s head and his 
shoulders. But she changed her mind, and ceased to thirst for such 
vengeance, for presently we find her sheltered at that very Court of 
Burgundy, where she and her son were treated with every kindness 
and courtesy. 

She was at first indignant that Warwick should deem his 
daughter a worthy bride for her exiled young son. Had not this 
very Warwick slandered her by casting doubts on that son’s birth? 
Was he not as dangerous an ally as an enemy? And what though 
two Nevill ladies had already come near being queens, Cicely as 
wife of Richard Duke of York, the legitimate king, and Isabel as 
wife of Clarence, the opportunist and very temporary Pretender. 
She had other views for her son. She would marry him to Elizabeth 
Plantagenet, the infant daughter of Edward IV., and thus end the 
devastating struggle of White Rose and Red. 

But the French king Louis XI., and Margaret’s father, old King 
Réné, “of Anjou, the Two Sicils and Jerusalem,” were all for the 
Nevill match. Was not the daughter of a mighty king-maker as 
good as the son of a captive king? So after a fortnight’s hesitation 
on Margaret’s part, and vows of eternal fidelity to the Red Rose on 
Warwick’s, the betrothal took place, which was legally marriage and 
carried with it the royal title, and Henry Vi. was restored to his 
kingdom. 

It was a marriage that promised radiantly for happiness, for 
though State business had brought it about, it was really a love 
match. Long before Warwick and his wounded pride and trans- 
ferred faith made it practicable, Prince Edward had wooed and won 
the heart of his then great adversary’s daughter like any knight- 
errant. He was passionately in love with her: he, one of the hand- 
somest and most accomplished princes in Europe :— 


A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Train’d in the prodigality of nature, 

Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal, 
The spacious world cannot again afford. 


The most powerful European sovereign was their friend. The 
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most powerful English baron was their sworn soldier. The people 
of England were always with the House of Lancaster, the gentle, 
saintly King, and the brave, devoted Queen. The future seemed all 
aglow with brilliant augury. But the clouds that had hung over him 
since his cradle were lifting only for the moment. ‘Though born so 
auspiciously on St. Edward’s Day, he was ‘‘the child of sorrow and 
infelicity” from the first; more unfortunate than even that last 
English-born Stuart prince, unless a violent death in early youth be 
preferred to near eight decades of exile and the aching of disappoint- 
ment and hope deferred. 

There are many coincidences between the youth of the Red Rose 
Prince of Wales and the youth of that Prince of Wales who wore the 
later White Rose. Both looked for luck to association with the 
Black Prince, and both received his name with a reference also to 
the Royal Confessor: Edward Plantagenet, because he was born on 
October 13; James Francis Edward Stuart, because he was born 
on Trinity Sunday, the Black Prince’s great festival. The long- 
despaired of birth of Edward, nine years after his parents’ marriage, 
disconcerted the ambitious hopes of Richard Duke of York, heir 
presumptive to Henry VI., but stronger still in his position as lawful 
king, as James’s birth disconcerted the ambition of the Prince of 
Orange, next in the succession after James II.’s daughters, but 
whose position was strengthened and indeed finally established by 
being husband of the elder princess. The Yorkists, too, instantly 
set up the theory of a supposititious child. 

When Edward of Westminster was born, his father could not 
acknowledge him, could not even recognise him. ‘The madness of 
his grandfather, Charles VI. of France, had fallen upon him. The 
Queen took her babe to Windsor, attended by his godfather 
Buckingham, but the unhappy King understood nothing of it, would 
not speak nor even look at the child when the poor young mother 
held him close to his father in her arms, beseeching a blessing upon 
his fated head. “ But all their labour was in vain, for they departed 
thence without any answer or countenance, saving that only once he 
looked on the prince, and cast down his een again without any 
more.” 

It was not until Edward was fifteen months old that he was again 
presented to his father, now recovered from that first attack of 
insanity. ‘On Monday at noon the Queen came to him and brought 
my lord the prince with her, and then he asked, ‘ What the child’s 
name was?’ and the Queen told him, ‘Edward,’ and then he held 
‘up his hands and thanked God thereof.” 
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The Wars of the Roses had begun—the Yorkists encouraged 
by the King’s alternations between helpless insanity and too tender 
scrupulosity. All the conduct of her husband’s cause and such 
government as was possible in a distracted country fell upon 
Margaret’s shoulders, a foreigner and only twenty-four years of age. 
Never had woman found sharper thorns in the crown of a great 
kingdom. Never was woman confronted with more tremendous 
responsibilities. Never did woman rise more valiantly to the occasion. 
The affection of the people was with the gentle, holy King, whose 
sad malady appealed to the compassion of a strong, generous nation. 
Mad kings have always been tenderly loved by their people, for all 
the misfortunes they may have brought upon their country— 
Charles VI. of France, Louis of Bavaria, George III. Margaret 
worked hard to win the love of the nation for her son. He was the 
loveliest of children, of bright, sweet nature, and most winning 
manners. But all round the helpless King and young mother and 
child stormed a crowd of powerful, turbulent nobles, watching 
opportunities for increasing their power at the expense of the crown; 
chief among them the Earl of Warwick, whose sword thrown in the 
balance would make and unmake kings. 

Margaret took up her burden without flinching, but the mass of 
mailed might against her was too strong for peaceful methods. The 
quarrel must be fought out in the field. The King could not lead 
his army, so the Queen herself must step into the breach, and do 
battle for her husband and child. 

The little Prince accompanied his mother all through those terrible 
campaigns, fled with her to the North of England, to Wales, to Scot- 
land, to France ; was with her at the victory of Barnet, and knighted 
by his father on that his first field of glory. 

Was it a fierce, cruel woman, all unsexed, who fought those twelve 
pitched battles ? Gentle measures would not have served the pressing 
need—would have meant the light leaving of a crown, the lavish waste 
of brave men’s lives. The Yorkist leaders were not rose-water soldiers, 
Never was war like that war for ferocity and lack of patriotism, 
even of loyalty. The adherents of either Rose fought each for 
his own hand. Each camp was full of waverers and traitors. Each 
side on its turn of victory stained its cause by savage cruelty. There 
is nothing to choose between them : between the needless butchery 
of “pretty Rutland” and the tragedy of Tewkesbury ; between brave 
York’s head crowned with paper and the “bloody supper” in the 
Tower. But for “lascivious Edward, perjured George, misshapen 
Dick,” we have “ the gallant-springing brave Plantagenet ” flinging 
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himself, boy as he was, upon the Yorkist spears in his last desperate 
stand for his father’s crown, defying his conquerors until he fell 
beneath their daggers, “‘an angel with bright hair dabbled in blood.” 
His broken-hearted mother and his young wife, believing he had 
fallen upon the field of Tewkesbury, retired to a neighbouring con- 
vent to hide from Edward IV.’s tiger-like vengeance. 

What wonder Margaret cursed his murderers! Heavily that 
curse went home. His innocent blood was required of the innocent 
sons of Edward IV.—of Clarence and his young son, the Earl of 
Warwick ; of his daughter, Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury ; 
of Gloucester, “in the last battle borne down by the flying” of 
Gloucester’s own infant son. 

Then the proud fierce Queen and the widowed Princess, the 
king-maker’s daughter, were forced to grace the triumph of the victor 
when he entered London. They did not save themselves from that 
deep humiliation by any pretty worm of Nilus or kindly dagger. 
There was still hope that King Henry’s life might be recompense 
for their agony. Of all the martyrs who have ever walked the 
Way of Sorrows, surely none ever carried a sharper sword through 
her soul than Margaret of Anjou, with her proud head discrowned, 
her brave, fierce heart newly bleeding, as few mothers’ hearts have 
ever bled, bearing the bitterness of untold shame and anguish for the 
vain chance of her husband’s safety. 

The murdered Prince was buried at Tewkesbury, under the 
central tower of the Abbey. A flat tombstone of grey marble used 
to record how he who lay beneath it “lost his life in cood blood.” 
When the pavement was repaired in the eighteenth century, the 
ancient stone was flung aside and replaced by a brass tablet at the 
expense of the people of Tewkesbury, “lest the memory of Edward 
Prince of Wales should perish.” The original stone was afterwards 
identified ; its brass inscription had long been picked out. It was 
made into a basement for the font to preserve it from further 


desecration. 


In that year, 1471, his widow was fifteen, and one of his mur- 
derers, Richard Duke of Gloucester, cast his evil eye at once upon 
her and her co-heiressship. His brother, Clarence, who was Anne’s 
brother-in law, objected strongly to the contemplated marriage, pro- 
bably because he wished Anne to remain a widow, and her sister 
Isabel to inherit her portion. He carried Anne off into hiding, 
disguised as a kitchenmaid, in which capacity she remained concealed 
for nearly two years. In 1473 she was discovered by Richard, and went 
off with him, it is said, not altogether unwillingly. Prolonged 
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experience of a kitchenmaid’s existence probably made liberty with 
state desirable at any price, even of marrying a fiend incarnate, her 
husband’s murderer. Richard sent her to London, and placed her 
n sanctuary at St. Martin’s, Westminster. They were probably 
married that year, privately and invalidly, for their kinship required 
a dispensation which Richard might not then find it convenient to 
seek. 

Their son Edward was born in 1474 at the Castle of Middleham, 
which Anne had inherited from her father Warwick. Her love for 
her child amounted to almost idolatrous passion ; her very life was 
bound up with his. He was given the name of the reigning king, 
but it was the name also of the boy-husband, love of her early years. 
She clung to him all the more, in that her life must have been so 
unutterably lonely, so appallingly insecure, great princess though she 
was. Whatever gratitude she may have felt for the prince who took 
her from the kitchen, must have turned to loathing as soon as liberty 
was gained. With her sister Isabel, Duchess of Clarence, she could 
not have been on pleasant terms. On December 21, 1476, Isabel 
died in her twenty-fifth year, probably poisoned, as Clarence asserted, 
by her attendant, Ankarette, widow of Roger Twynho, who was very 
possibly employed by Richard. She left two little children—Edward 
Earl of Warwick and Margaret. 

Clarence offered marriage to Mary of Burgundy, who had once 
refused him, and was now an orphan. His sister Margaret was her 
stepmother. She again refused him. In 1476 he was charged with 
high treason, and drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine, to the great 
distress of Edward, forced to let him die, but who exclaimed piteously, 
“ O unfortunate brother, for whose life not one creature would make 
intercession !” 

After a succession of appalling crimes, Richard Duke of Gloucester 
became King of England as Richard III. Anne was crowned with 
him. Their little son was brought up to London and created Prince 
of Wales. He accompanied his parents through all that pageantry 
which was so grim and ghostlike, having been prepared for the 
coronation of the murdered boy-king Edward V. 

The little Prince of Wales was idolised also by his monster of a 
father, who extolled “the singular wit and endowments of Nature 
wherewith (his young age considered) he was remarkably furnished, 
and which portended, by the favour of God, that he would make an 
honest man.” 

In processions and progresses through York and London, Anne 
walked or rode, holding her little son by the hand, he wearing the 
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demi-crown of the heir of England. But the White Rosebud faded, 
and for all his father’s pride in him and his mother’s passionate love, 
he passed away alone. Anne had gone to the south with her 
husband to put down Buckingham’s insurrection, when the child 
died on March 31, 1484, at Middleham Castle—“ an unhappy death,” 
the record says. Whether this means treachery, or the piteous 
wailing of the dying little boy for his absent mother, we cannot 
know. 

His death would have served for his mother’s death- blow, even 
without the poison Richard is suspected of having employed to 
hurry on freedom for marriage with his little niece, Elizabeth of 
York. After the first frantic anguish, she drooped and faded away. 
She died on March 16, 1485, most likely immediately of poison, but 
overwhelmed by grief and by horror at her own tacit share in her 
husband’s guilt ; condemned by the loss of the boy, for whose sake 
she had sinned by condonation of the crimes which paved the way 
for his advancement. 

But the tragedies of the last Plantagenets were not played out, 
even when Richard fell next year at Bosworth. The little Earl of 
Warwick was kept in the Tower by Henry VII., merely for being 
a Plantagenet ; forgotten as one dead, to be brought out, dazed and 
foolish, to prove the imposture of Lambert Simnel; then sent 
back to solitude and silence for twelve more years ; kept in utter 
ignorance, so that he “could not discover a goose from a capon” 
and became wholly imbecile. Dragged forth once more in 1499, 
only twenty-two years old, to be beheaded for the satisfaction of 
Ferdinand of Spain, who refused to give his rich daughter Catherine 
to Henry VII.’s son, Arthur, while the Yorkist prince lived. Sadly 
poor Catherine came to remember how her ill-omened marriage 
had been made in blood. 

Margaret Plantagenet, daughter of George Duke of Clarence and 
Isabel Nevill, married De la Pole, Earl of Salisbury, and was 
beheaded by Henry VIII. on a charge of treason, refusal to acknow- 
ledge him as the head of the Church ; really, because she was a 
Plantagenet princess, and a dangerous rival to an excommunicate 
king. She was beatified by Pope Leo XIII. with over fifty other 
English martyrs in 1886, and is commemorated as Blessed Margaret 
Pole. Her son Reginald was the last Catholic Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Cardinal ; he died 1553. 

ALISON BUCKLER. 
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PETER AND THE INTERVIEWER. 


NE marnin I were in th’ Green Dragin takin’ my “ noonins,” 

as us call ’em in these parts, th’ missus were a servin I, 

when Maister Kittly, what keeps th’ public, he comes out o’ th’ bar- 
parler, an’ he motions for I mysterous loike. 

“What be it?” sezs I in a whisper, seein as he had his fore- 
finger up. 

“ Here!” sezs he; so I goes close to him, an’ he sort o’ pulls 
me in-tew th’ parler. 

“There be a queer sort 0’ customer here,” were what he zed. 

“What be him trade think’ee ?” asks I. 

** Him sezs he’s on a paper,” Kittly made answer ; “do ’ee know 
what that be, Peter ?” 

To tell trew I were fairly non-pluss’d, never heard o’ sich a trade ; 
but it don’t do to let volks see when ’ee be moithered, so I just rubbed 
my head a bit (one gets out ideas now an’ agin in that way, ’sides I 
find it gives ’ee toime to think, so to speak). ; 

“ Be him in th’ paintin’ an’ paperin’ line >—there be workmen up 
to th’ Hall.” 

“No, t’aint that, Peter,” sed Jim Kittly ; “he be a gintale sort o’ 
chap.” 

‘Be him th’ new rate-collecting chap ?” 

“No,” sezs Jim, a-cuttin’ I off as short as a carrot as th’ 
sayin’ is. 

“Tet I see him then,” for I were a bit put out wi’ him, for if 
there be one thing more nor t’other that riles my dander, ’tis to be 
snapped up i’ that fashun. 

Wi’ that he took I in th’ parler, where I seed this stranger a sittin’ 
in aarm cheer, a smokin’ a bit o’ white paper rolled roun’ tight, 
leastways so it seemed to I, but for arl ’twere only paper it smelt 
prutty nasty ! 

“ Sarvant, sir,” sezs I, takin’ off my hat, cos I knows manners. 

““A—h !” sezs he, an’ he takes thic screw from a ’tween his teeth, 
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an’ strokes it roun’ ’bout wi’ his fingers, th’ likes o’ which I’d ne’er a 
seen, them were that white, an’ wi’ rings on ’em too ! 

“ A—h ! ’ee be one o’ the ’brigginees, I perzoom ? ’ 

“No, I baint,” sezs I ; “I were bornan’ bred i’ this place, an’ my 
feythur an’ gran’feythur avore I !” 

Wi’ that th’ chap he larfed jest ’bout, an’ so did Kittly, an’ for 
that matter so did I. I were allers considered a jokey sort o’ feller, 
but where thic joke come in I’m derned if I see. 

** Capital—good !” sezs he atween his chucklins ; “that’ll do! 
Fact is, my friends, I see’ee must be taken into my confidence. I’ve 
been sent down here by a Lunnon paper to report on th’ manners 
an’ customs of th’ rustics hereabouts.” 

Maister Kittly he asked right out : 

‘What do that mean, sir?” 

I held my tongue ; allers best when ’ee don’t know what’s meant, 
’ee learns a deal more if ’ee listens, an’ don’t show ’ee be a vool 
neither. 

Thic chap puts his screw o’ paper in his mouth, an’ twiddled th’ 
bit o’ hair on his top lip till I a most thowght he’d a pulled him out. 

“On th’ manners an’ customs?” he sezs agin, loike askin summat 
as ’ee may say. 

So I speaks up then : 

“To tell trew, some on ’em, th’ young ones more ’special, aint 
got no manners so to speak, an’ as to custom, whoi Kittly here ’ll tell 
’ee what sort o’ bizness he gets to th’ Green Dragin—it’s gone off a 
bit since Parson took up wi’ Tem’prance, an’ Band o’ Hopes—ain’t 
it, Jim?” 

I niver did see such a chap to larf as thic paper feller, whoi to 
hear an’ see un, a body ’ood a thowght I were making jokes, ’stead o’ 
tellin he th’ plain trewth. 

“?Tis refrashin ! ” sezs he. 

I thowght as he mean’t th’ drink he were havin, as I seed in his 
glass there be some left ; so I sezs: 

“Ess, zider an’ lemonade mixed, be considered gratefool to th’ 
pallet by most volks.” 

“ Now, come (a chucklin still), come Mr.——” 

‘“‘ Peter’s my name, if ’ee means I.” 

“ Christian ?” 

Wi’ that, I speaks up pretty plain I tell ’ee. 

“‘Q’ coorse I be, an’ my forbears avore I, all on us was chrissened 
inthic church there (us could see it thro’ th’ winders o’ th’ bar-parler), 
,an if ee asks Johnnie Pavey th’ saxton, he'll shew ’ee th’ books wi’ 
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arl our names writ therein—feythur, gran’feyther, an’ so on ; an’ if 
that ain’t bein’ Christians I’m darned if I know what is !” 

Thic paper chap were a bit uppish, Itake it. Lunnon ways be arl 
roight I dessay, but us country volks bain’t vools, tho’ I say it. He 
were taken back I tell ’ee. 

“ Well, well,” he makes answer ; “no ’fence ’tended ; ’spose ’ee 
shews I th’ lions o’ th’ place !” 

“ Beggin’ pardon, sir,” sezs I ; “ us ain’t got no wild beastés here, 
sich as lions, but I’ll shew ’ee th’ pigs, an’ there bain’t a finer sort 
ennywheres, go where ’ee will, rale Barkshire most on ’em.” 

Sezs he: “You be a ’umerist, Mr. Peter.” 

‘No, I bain’t,” sezs I; “I be a fettler by trade ;” la! how th’ 
chap did open his eyes sure-ly—“ but if ’ee stands palaverin loike 
thiccy, ’ee won’t see much to my moind !” 

“ Before we start on our explorations,” he speaks up, jest so, “I 
may as well tell you, my friends, I am what is called an intervooer” 
(he were a turrible one tew use big words, I niver heerd sich a chap 
avore, he spoke loike a book). ‘“Nodoubt ’ee ’ve seen in your noose- 
papers how men an’ women be paid to go to Dooks, Princes, 
Painters, Literry volks, an’ sich, an ask ’em arl sorts o’ questions 
*bout theirselves, an’ vamlies, an’ tell what tables an’ cheers them’s 
got, an’ what ’em eats an’ drinks, what garments they ——” 

“ Aye, aye, I’ve heard on it, my darter have read it in Zhe Village 
Cackler as us takes in o’ Saterdays, an’ I’ve said to my missis : 
‘Tell ’ee what, Bess, if enny o’ them there pryin’ volks was to come 
anigh thic place, a spyin’, an’ a gapes nestin’, derned if I ’oodn’t 
interdoose my shoe-maker to their tailor !’” 

When I said thiccy here, th’ Lunnon paper chap moved a bit 
furder fro’ I! 

“Mr. !” sezs he polite-loike. 

“Preedy’s my name, tho’ I be allus called Peter, so to speak,” 
sezs I, 

“T ’sure ’ee, Peter, they volks loike it, why it brings ’em avore th’ 
public.” 

“ Brings ’em afore th’ public,” cries out Jim Kittly ; “T’ve niver 
seen ’em nigh th’ Green Dragin, let alone in my bar-parler—an’ for 
th’ matter o’ that, my missis won’t have nought to do wi’ untidy 
volks, no ways !” 

“Untidy ?” asks ’tother ; “ what do ’ee mean?” 

“Fes, didn’t ’ee say them was literry volks ?” 

“ A-h, I see,” sezs th’ young chap, a grinnin’ loike a Cheshire cat 
as th’ sayin’ is, not that I e’er saw a cat o’ enny sort grin, 
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“Come along, Peter, come along, time waits for no man, an’ I 
yearn to explore this interestin’ place—until we meet again ‘ Farewell 
mine host’”—wavin’ his white hand, an’ strikin’ out his arm for arl th’ 
warld loike th’ sign post at th’ cross-roads, where it pints tew a road, 
an’ ’ee sees writ up “ To Taunton.” 

Wi’ that, us left Jim Kittly standin’ at his door. 

“ Where’bouts shall us take ’ee?” 

‘‘ Whereso’er thou listeth ; lead on, I’ll foller !” 

“Look ’ee here, young man,” sezs I stern loike ; “don’t ’ee be 
up to gammicks along o’ I,” for I seed he were larkish ; “jest ’ee 
behave decent, an’ no potey mind” ; for why need he go on loike a 
play actin’ chap? 

* All right guv’nor! ” sezs he. 

I must say as he were civil spoken ’nuff, so us goes up street, an’ 
bein’ a bit curous to know th’ ways’ o’ Lunnon volks, sezs I : 

“Do ’ee mean to tell that ’ee be paid tew find out th’ grand 
people’s doins ?” 

“My good man,” sezs he, “I do, an’ I fingers no end o’ cash in 
the process.” 

“ But ’pears to I it t’aint seemly a peepin’ an’ a pryin’ arter other 
folks biz’ness.” 

“Tis a produck o’ th’ age, my friend,” he makes answer, ’a 
flourishin’ they arms 0’ his ’bout. 

“ Produck surely, what be that?” sezs I. ‘ Arl they be gurt geese 
to my mind, if that’s what ’ee means.” 

“ Bless ee, some on ’em 7s geese, an’ goolden too ; an’ they loves 
tew see their picters in th’ noosepapers, an’ their best parlers took 
wi’ arl th’ furniter. Dooks, play-actors, ay even parsons, arl are 
intervood nowadays, an’ they turn out their innards, so to speak, ay 
as neat as ninepence, an’ as cheerful !” 

“ Well, that beats hecky,” sezs I, an’ I were forced to take off my 
hat an’ rub my head, I were that took back. “TI allers heerd tell as 
a Englishman’s house were his castle, but I’m derned if they volks 
don’t bide in glass-houses, so to speak : why ev’ry martal thing can 
be seen an’ talked of ; ’oodent do for the likes o’ us—no gapes- 
nestin for I.” 

“Ah! Mr. Peter, ’ee ain’t a public character, nor do ’ee coort th’ 
world’s gaze ; why they volks yearn to be turned inside out, an’ tell 
arl their private fairs. Ev’rybody as is somebody (or thinks their 
selves such, which is ’bout th’ same) stands, as ’ee may say, avore th’ 
whole world a cryin’ out, ‘Look at M. E. ! here I be on show, fix on 
th’ handles, an’ pump me dry, I loikes it !’” 
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“La a mussy! ’ee don’t say so! Well, I be glad as us don’t 
have sich pryins, an’ pokins here-abouts; why, it be loike th’ 
‘quisition’ as my Ben were readin’ of ; he said as men used to put 
screws on volks thumbs, an’ stretch ’em on a sort o’ mangle I take it, 
an’ pull ’em out o’ arl shape an’ size, a pupposs to make ’em answer 
questions—well, I derned !” 

“Ah, yes!” sezs thic paper chap a larfin; “I know, the rack 
"twas called shen, but it ain’t painful to these volks now-a-days, on 
th’ contrayry mighty pleasant, at least so I persume, seein’ as they 
craves it, an’ as———” 

Arl of a suddint he stopped, an’ would ’ee b’lieve it he set off 
in to sich a chucklin’, I a’most thowt as he were took bad wi’ 
*stericks. 

“What be th’ matter wi’ ’ee ?” sezs I consarned. 

“Oh, don’t !” sezs he, larfin’ jest loike a higheener I once heerd 
at a wild beastes show at Bruton, “thiccy be too much for me”; 
an’ he pointed tew ’Lijah Scriven’s winder. 

*Lijah, he does arl our boots, he, an’ his feyther avore him, have 
made and mended us toime out o’ mind, as th’ sayin’ is, an’ there 
wern’t nothin’ fresh as I seed in th’ winder, but there, thic Lunnon 
paper chap stood, wi’ his face as red as a turkey cock’s snout, a most 
doubled up, an’ chokin’ jest ’bout. 

“ What ails ’ee man?” sezs 1; “ can’t ’ee speak?” 

But he shook his chugger head, till I felt loike to punch it to get 
th’ sense out on him. 

“Can’t ’ee see?” was all he could say. ? 

Well, there wern’t only ’Lijah’s notice writ up on a board! la! 
I’ve a seen it ever since I can mind. “Any man, woman, or child 
can hev a fit here,”! which I take to be a turrible sensible way o’ 
puttin’ it. I’ve heerd tell as it were writ by our old saxton, Johnny 
Gawler (he be dead avore I were born), an’ he were a dapster wi’ his 
learnin’. 

“What o’ shat?” sezs I; “’tain’t nuthin’ to larf at as I see, 
could ’ee do it better, come now?” for I were gettin’ a bit waxy. 

But he were writin’ it down in a book as tho’ ’twere summat 
curous—now what was'there in that, can ’ee tell?—but Lunnon volks 
an’ their ways be queer seems to I. 

It were gettin’ on to noon, an’ my Bess is trew to toime, meals 
allers ready to th’ stroke o’ th’ clock, so I sezs : 

“If ’ee wants to see "bout ’ee, better make haste an’ come ‘long 
’an not stand there arl day.” 


1 A fact. 
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‘‘ Ready’s th’ word,” sezs he cheerful loike, for he warn’t a bad 
tempered chap I will say that, “whither thou goest, &c., &c.” 

He were turrible fond o’ potry, tho’ my darter Tryphee said as 
that were Scripter ; howsomever us went on up street, till us comes 
tew Arabeller Pacey’s, when he stops short. 

“T’ll intervoo th’ inmates o’ this mansion,” sezs he; “T’ll get 
summat out of here.” 

“ Ay, that ’ee will,” thinks I, “an’ more than ’ee bargains for if 
’ee goes inside ;” for Arabeller be th’ most slammerky ' wench ’bout 
these parts. I calls her a wench, but la her’s got a ’usband, an’ a 
mort o’ children. 

“Jest th’ sort o’ cottage on which to report,” he were a sayin’, 
and wi’ that he walks right in to th’ gardin, which were a bed o’ 
nettles so tew speak, I a follerin’. 

I’ve seen picters 0’ country cottages done by what ’em calls 
artists (they comes our way sometimes, sittin’ under white umbrellars, 
wi’ a queer sort o’ three-legged thingummy in front o’ them, takin’ 
skitches, so they tells I, an’ one were tossed heels o’er head into a 
field o’ wuts by Varmer Watts’ cow, as was bein’ driv’ ‘long th’ lane 
wi’ her calf—cows be a trifle rampagious now an’ agin. 

“Were he hurt ?” 

“Well, here ’ee see ’twas thiccy ; he were shook a bit, an’ th’ 
umbrellar which had angered th’ poor beast were split to ribbins. 
But Varmer Watts were most upset, for there was his wuts, as foine 
a crop as ’ee’d see in a day’s march, as th’ sayin’ is, that flat, as 
nothin’ would rise ’em ; th’ artist chap were somewhat fleshy, an’ fell 
heavy so to speak—but I be roddlin’.” 

As I was sayin’, cottages looks uncommon prutty in picter 
books, an’ Arabeller Pacey’s was what they painter volks calls 

pickteresk.” All I s-ay, ’twould be better if ’twere cleaner. I tell 
‘ee plain, that up agin th’ door way were jest the marks o’ Arabeller’s 
shape, her is forever standin’, leanin’ agin they posts chattermaggin’ 
‘wi’ one or ’tother, so arl th’ whitewash be rubbed clean off where 
her stands lollopin’—with th’ friction the skulemaster calls it. Her 
‘man, too, be a lazy hound, spendin’ his earnins at th’ “Jarge,” but my 
missus, her sezs : 

** A tidy hearth keeps th’ house warm,” an’ that’s as trew as can be. 

Pacey’s gardin’ were a sight to see—nettles, an’ dock all o’er th’ 
place, th’ taters smothered wi’ weeds, an’ ne’er a flower to be seen. 
I allers sezs, if ’ee looks on th’ outsides o’ a house, ’ee can prutty 
well tell what be inside : but thic young man he made no bones ’bout 


1 Dirty, untidy. 
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it, la! he went up as bold as he pleased to th’ door, which stood wide 
open. There ain’t many as would care to face Arabeller nor her man, 
neither more ’special when th’ drink’s in ’em, an’ they ain’t often 
wi’out that lining, so to speak ; she must have heard us comin’. 

“ What do ’ee want ?” her sezs, meetin’ us at th’ door; my! her 
wus that frowzy to be sure! I were glad she wern’t my wife ! 

“ My good woman,” sezs th’ Lunnon chap smilin’ and civil; “I 
merely wants to ascertain a few particulars respectin’ your manner 
of livin’, and such like,” a wavin’ that there white hand o’ his’n wi’ 
the rings a glistenin’ jest "bout. 

“Oh!” her snaps; “be ’ee th’ rate collector, or th’ relievin’ 
officer? I hear tell us has got a new ’un; if he ain’t no better nor 
th’ last, he’d better look out,” an’ her glared that wrathful on him 
th’ young man drew back to I pretty sharp ! 

“Oh, no, I assure you,” was what he said. “I have nothin’ to 
do wi’ that. I come from Lunnon.” 

“From Lunnon, do ’ee?” her snarls; ‘an’ what do ’ee want 
here?” 

“T have told you, my good soul ; to ascertain the full particulars, 
&c., &c. ; to interview you in fact ;” an’ he takes out a book from 
his coat-pocket, an’ a pencil. 

“H’m!” her sezs, ey’in’ him up an’ down. Arabellers a big 
woman, I tell ’ee, an’ he were a very small chap. 

“‘What’s your husband’s occupation ?” he asks. 

“What be that? Ackipation ’ee mean?” her sezs. 

“Oh, his trade !—work !—that is to say, how does he earn his 
livin’ ?” 

“Fe’d better ask he; there he be ;” an’ her points to where 
Jerry was sittin’ by the hearth-place, smokin’ a nasty, dirty, black 
pipe. Not but what I likes my pipe, but gi’ me a clean “ church- 
warden” an’ bird’s-eye ; th’ rank baccy Jerry smokes come anigh 
chokin’ o’ I, an’ as to his pipe—well, there! But lor! his pipe was 
a match for th’ place; my missis would have gone off her head, as 
the sayin’ is, jest tew see such a hole ; dirt wern’t th’ name for it 4 
there wasn’t a clean spot as big as a sixpence nowheres, an’ Arabeller, 
that mucky, if ’ee’d a put her agin a wall, there her’d a stuck, as sure 
as my name is Peter ! 

“Good-mornin’, my friend,” was what thic young man said, as 
spry as could be, but ne’er a word from Jerry. “I am makin’ 
inquiries as to th’ condition of th’ labourin’ class, an’ want to know 
how you earn your livin’ ?” 

Jerry looked he up an’ down jest as Arabeller had done, but 
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went on smokin’. I coughed fit to choke—I’m a bit assmatical 
doctor tells I ; but th’ paper chap he stood there smilin’ an’ pleasant, 
Bym-bye Jerry takes his pipe out o’ his mouth. 

“Be ’ee goin’ to find us in meat an’ drink, an’ gi’ us a shillin’ or 
so?” asks he. 

“ Certainly not, my good man, you are an independent English- 
man ; you have your vote (at least, so I presume) and other g/orious 
privileges, an’ would scorn to be pauperised,” ansers th’ young feller ; 
he were fond o’ big words, sure-ly ! 

“What be poppereyes?” agin asks Jerry, an’ I didn’t like th’ 
looks on him, I must say. 

“* Pauperised ?” sezs ’tother, ‘“‘ why—ah—why—made as beggars! 
paupers !—kept by th’ rates !” 

“ An’ what be they rates vor, if ’em ain’t to keep th’ loikes o’ we?” 

“My good man ! you a representative of a great nation to talk 
like that? here are your children educated free of cost to you—a 
splendid education, with drawing, music, and all the ‘ ologies ’ thrown 
in ; teachers paid z#mense salaries to instruct your young barbarians. 
Inspectors, &c., all for ‘hem” (how he did go on, to be sure), “ the 
nobility and gentry always ready to pat you on the back, speaking 
metaphorically, if you know what that means, and yet you talk of 
living on the rates! Assert your English grandeur of character, and 
refuse, ay, scorn to accept such paltry money !” 

“Now, look ’ee here ; don’t ’ee go to talk o’ ‘paltry money,’ 
young man. I’ve got a vamily o’ fifteen livin’, there be some on ’em,” 
an’ sure enough, there was a lot o’ th’ dirtiest brats I ever set eyes 
on ; talk o’ pigs! gi’ me they beastés if these ’tother be chillern, 
derned if ’ee could see th’ colour of ’em, an’ soap be cheap, an’ water 
be plentiful, too ! 

“* What’s to feed they ?” roars Jerry. 

“Work, my worthy friend, work, nothing like it! Earn your 
bread by honest toil ; it’s sweet--——” 

“Look here, young sir,” sezs Jerry, a comin’ close up to he; “if 
’ee loikes to give I summat to drink yer health, or to help a bit, I’m 
your man ;” an’ he held out his hand. 

“‘T never indulge in promiscous almsgiving 

“Which means ’ee aint goin’ to stump up! Then, look ’ee here, 
jest clear out, an’ soon; us don’t wants volks pryin’ about, an’ 
puttin’ into books a lot o’ lies ’bout us, an’ givin’ us nothin’ neither ! 
—'igh ! here, Bones!” an’ I’m derned if there didn’t spring from 
ahind th’ settle, Jerry’s bulldog, th’ fiercest varmint in th’ whole 
parish. Jerry goes in for sport, an’ his Bones has won many a fight, 
I’ve heard tell. 
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Away goes th’ Lunnon chap, tumblin’ over Arabeller’s baby as 
were sprawlin’ anigh th’ door, an’ I arter him, for I didn’t want to 
feel th’ taste o’ that dog’s teeth in my pusson nowheres, an’ us didn’t 
stop till us was some little ways off from Jerry’s. 

“A most terrible man,” sezs th’ poor chap, strugglin’ to get his 
breath ; ‘‘a bad specimen to report on, I must say !” 

“Why, yes,” I makes answer; “he be a black sheep, as th’ 
sayin’ is, an’ have been in jail a mort o’ times for poachin’, an’ sich 
loike ; he very nigh killed a man once, him an’ Bones !” 

“Dear, dear, what a lucky escape! Give me the Londoner, if 
this is the sort of rustic——” 

“Oh !” sezs I, spurrin’ up a bit, “us ain’t all as bad as Jerry; 
an’ country volks be as good as Lunnon yolks, I take it. There’s 
many e 

But there wern’t toime to say my say, for Jesse Lock were standin’ 
close by at his gate, an’ he sezs : 

“Will ’ee please to walk in, Peter, an’ bring th’ genelman along 
° "ee ? ” 

Now, neither my missis nor me can bide Jesse ; my Bess calls 
he “slimy.” I’m derned if I wouldn’t have Jerry o’ th’ two, thic 
*tother be that slipp’ry, there’s no catchin’ hold on he, as ’ee may say. 

Howsomever, he takes wi’ some volks, an’ I see as thic chap 
were mighty pleased wi’ Jess Lock’s soft way. ’Vore I could say 
“yea” or “nay,” he speaks up : 

“ Ah, my man, ye be of the right sort. No bulldogs inside ?” 

“Na, na,” grins Jess ; “ nought but my old ’ooman’s tom-cat, an’ 
her be gone out to earn her wittles—walk in, walk in, sir!” 

Us allers calls cats “her” in these parts. 

The Lunnon genelman were a bit spent, he wern’t used to 
runnin’ o’er stones ; they tells I Lunnon roads be jest bout smooth 
to walk on, so he falls a’most into a armchair, he were that done up. 

“Will ’ee hey a drop o’ summat, my dear young genelman ?” 
sezs Jess, that soft, ’ee would think butter couldn’t melt in his mouth ; 
“a drop o’ brandy to pick ’ee up. I be a’stainer me-self, but I'll go 
to th’ ‘ Jarge’ for a friend an’ feller Chrissen.” 

“A ’stainer be ee, Jess?” sezs 1; “that be news! Last fair day 
wasn’t ee led home a’tween Moses Tucker an’ Jacob Mitcham?” 

“ Peter, Peter,” sezs he, shakin’ his bald head at me, “I were took 
bad wi’ th’ het, not liquor !” 

I see ’ee were up to summut, so ne’er another word said I; 
‘a wink’s as good as a nod to a blind ’oss,” as th’ sayin’ is. 

Well, to make my story short ; Jesse had got wind o’ thic chap’s 
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purpuss to put we intew print, an’ he spun sich a yarn consarnin 
‘th’ manners an’ customs” o’ we volks as fairly staggered I, an’ took 
in th’ puper chap sure-ly ; for I’m derned if he didn’t go back to 
Lunnon that same night, wi’ sich “ notes” as ee called’em! why he’d 
enuff to fill Z7%e Village Cackler chock full twice over! An’ skule- 
maister read us some On it out of a noose-paper he had sent him ; 
la! it said there, as us was th’ blessédest volks in th’ warld ; allers 
content an’ peaceful, wi’ plenty o’ vittles an’ drinks; as to our 
cottages ! they was arl as prutty as picters, wi’ roses everywhere’s, an’ 
ne’er a rotten thatch or broken winder, arl as neat as new pins ! 
Bless ’ee, why there was ne’er sich another place out o’ Eden, but— 
not a word o’ Jerry nor Bones ! 

How us laughed to be sure—why, it wern’t trew one bit ! 

Jesse Lock had done that intervooer jest bout an’ sarve him right ; 
dooks, lords, parsons, an’ sich may turn theirselves inside out to 
strangers if them loikes, tho’ seems to I ’tis down-right “ cheek,” as 
my Ben call it, for volks to come askin’ questions about ee ways 0’ 
life, derned if I’d answer ’em! There’s no end to “societies ” nowa- 
days. Why don’t some Parli-ment chap start th’ * Anti-pokin’-ee- 
nose-into-other-volkes-bizness-Society ?” Jiggered if I wouldn’t pay 
a shillin’ or so to that, an’ if us ever catched a Lunnon paper chap 
gapes-nestin’ roun’ here agin, he should see th’ bottom o’ our duck- 
pond, an’ intervoo that by way o’ change! Dern’d if he shouldn’t ! 

Intervooers, indeed ! what next be us comin’ to ? 

Here, Bess, gi’ I my pipe ! 

PENLEY REYD. 























NATIONAL TREE-PLANTING. 


UR New Zealand cousins have lately inaugurated a new 
anniversary. It does not refer to any historic event, nor 

does it commemorate any incident in the advancement of the 
colony, nor yet is it dedicated to mere pleasure making ; it differs 
from most other anniversaries in that, while they have their origin in 
some reference to the past, this is concerned only with the future, it 
is purely altruistic, and for the benefit alone of posterity. This 
anniversary is known as Arbor Day, and it is a day set apart for the 
good work of tree-planting; on it rich and poor, old and young, 
are invited by the Government of their country to leave their 
ordinary vocations, and unite in the common object of planting trees 
throughout the land. By this measure the Government hope to 
cope with a growing difficulty ; for New Zealand, once so rich in 
forest-land, is fast losing her riches, though the demand upon them 
is an ever-increasing one. The clearing of the country through the 
rapid rise of the towns and the growth of the population at one and 
the same time, demands the removal of trees, and yet calls for more 
wood. It is noteworthy how very largely man’s advance in any 
country is dependent on a good supply of timber; possessing it, he 
can build, manufacture, and do what he will; lacking it, he is 
hampered on every hand. Therefore, as a New Zealander develops 
the resources of his country, there is, on all sides, and in the most 
unexpected places, a cry for more wood. Takea couple of instances, 
small perhaps in themselves, yet like straws, showing the way the 
wind blows. The exportation of butter, though an industry at 
present only in its infancy, is increasing enormously ; but butter 
cannot be exported without suitable packing cases, and when hundreds 
of thousands of such cases are required, it is obvious that the 
question of cheap and plentiful wood must enter largely into trade 
calculations of butter exportation. Then, again, the activity in the 
mining and building trade is making serious inroads into the avail- 
able supply of larch-poles, and unless something is speedily done to 
replace those taken away, the scarcity of good poles will, in a most 
irritating way, hamper and retard operations. The inhabitants on 
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the treeless plains of Canterbury in the South Island already know 
the inconvenience of little timber, and would indeed have been 
grateful had it occurred to their immediate ancestors to start an 
Arbor Day. 

_ But putting aside the trade difficulties raised by a restricted 
timber output, there is another point involved in the total dis- 
appearance of the grand primeval forests of even greater importance, 
and that is the influence which trees in large numbers are known to 
exercise upon climate. Trees tend to precipitate moisture from the 
clouds, while at the same time they regulate the evaporation from 
the ground ; hence, as they disappear, prolonged droughts make 
their appearance, the land becomes parched, devastating storms 
sweep furiously across it, their course now unchecked and unbroken 
by any leafy barriers. The hot and cold currents of the air, no longer 
moderated and mixed by their passage through the woods, make 
themselves felt only as burning blasts or icy winds, while the climate 
inevitably deteriorates, and agriculture suffers. 

For these reasons, therefore, the Government of New Zealand, 
recognising the importance of tree-planting, and in virtue of the 
marvellous results which have been achieved by the setting aside 
for that purpose in the United States of America of one day in the 
year to be called Arbor Day, determined to emulate America’s 
example, and inaugurate there also an Arbor Day ; and so August 4, 
1893, was set aside as the first anniversary of the tree-planting. It 
must be owned that the majority of New Zealanders did not evince 
any very great enthusiasm over the project at first, but when the 
second anniversary came round greater interest was shown, and 
doubtless the interest will grow year by year, as each man comes 
to recognise more clearly the importance of the work in which he 
is asked to help, and the disastrous result that apathy must bring to 
his country. A writer on this subject, in the last published “ New 
Zealand Year Book,” expresses a conviction that in time Arbor 
Day may even hope to rival in popularity the annual Cattle Show 
Day. 

The above reference to the example of America reminds us that 
in certain parts of that country Arbor Day has already stood the 
test of twenty years’ experience, and the “ marvellous results” that 
have so struck the Government of New Zealand are well worth a 
passing notice, especially in face of the fact that similar difficulties, 
albeit on a smaller scale, are pressing near home. The inspiration 
of its origin came to a certain Governor Morton of Nebraska, an 
inspiration that entitles him to the gratitude of posterity, and it was 
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the exigencies of his own State that awakened the thought. At that 
time a great part of Nebraska consisted of vast treeless plains, over 
which the blizzard from the north-west and the hot blasts from the 
south swept with terrific force, harmful to man and fatal to his work 
in the cultivation of the land. The state of things seemed irremedi- 
able until Governor Morton suggested that leafy trees in sufficien 
numbers would be an effective barrier to the storm’s onslaught, and 
a protection to animals and crops; and further, that such trees would 
constitute a source of wealth in themselves. But he saw, too, that 
to deal with trees in numbers large enough to do any good concerted 
action was absolutely necessary, and some method must be devised 
which should interest and include all his people. He managed to 
infuse enthusiasm for his plans into his colleagues, and at a meeting 
of the State Board of Agriculture in January 1874, the second 
Wednesday in April in that year, and in each succeeding year, was 
solemnly dedicated to a general tree-planting. The people of the 
State responded warmly, and the first “ Arbor Day ” saw the planting 
of the almost incredible number of over ten million trees. The work 
has gone on until at the present day there are more than a hundred 
thousand acres of f/ant¢ed forest land in Nebraska. When we remember 
that this large area was practically a treeless waste, and consider further 
the amelioration of climate, the increase in agriculture, and the 
direct money value which has accrued with the trees, we can estimate 
something of what Nebraska owes to the wisdom of Governor 
Morton. 

But the anniversary of Arbor Day did not remain confined to 
Nebraska. The idea “caught on” with neighbouring States who 
were confronted with the same problems. Iowa followed suit almost 
immediately, and Michigan too made the experiment ; and so greatly 
were these States impressed by the value of the institution, that they 
soon removed the day from an experimental category and established 
it as a final measure by law. On Arbor Day trees were to be planted 
everywhere for the future benefit of the State. Governor Alga of 
Michigan, in one of his Arbor Day proclamations, exhorted his 
people to plant them “by the way-side, by our farmhouses, in our 
fields, parks, villages and cities, around our school-houses, and in 
the cemeteries where sleep our beloved dead ;” and then he continued, 
in true public spirit, “‘ We may not live to enjoy the full fruits of this 
work, but our children and our children’s children will receive the 
benefit of our labour.” 

Within the next ten years the institution grew like the mustard 
seed in the parable, until literally the branches of the trees spread 
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through many lands. “By that time seventeen States had started an 
Arbor Day, many of the Eastern States following the example of 
Western prairie lands. It was not that they too were ever treeless 
wastes, but because they, like New Zealand at the present time, 
‘found that their abundant forests were beginning to show too 
markedly the inroads of clearing fires and woodman’s axe, while the 
necessity of good timber increased yearly. Hence it was felt that 
only the continuous and regular planting which an Arbor Day brings 
could keep the supply up to the demand. 

But Arbor Day, like all living institutions and organisms, has had, 
by virtue of its vitality, various forms of development. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these, and the one from which we may hope to 
see the most far-reaching and happy results, is that in which it has 
become peculiarly associated with the children of the country. This 
dates from the spring of 1882, when the American Forestry Congress 
held their meeting in Cincinnati. To suitably mark the occasion a 
general holiday with a tree-planting on a grand and imposing scale was 
arranged, and as a chief feature of the gala a procession, which included 
twenty thousand children from the public schools of the city, marching 
in due order with their teachers, flags flying and bands playing, wound 
its way to the beautiful Eden Park, lying outside Cincinnati. And 
there in the bright May sunshine, trees were planted to form the 
Author’s Grove, and as each tree was put into the earth the memory 
of some great author or statesman, not necessarily an American, was 
associated with it. Thus was their first Arbor Day impressed upon 
the children’s memory, and thus began their lasting connection with 
the day. They had received their first lesson in forestry, their atten- 
tion had been called to trees as one of Nature’s best gifts to man- 
kind, and they had seen the planting of a tree recorded as a 
meritorious act—an act which might worthily serve as a reverential 
memorial to the great ones of the earth. No more auspicious intro- 
duction to the works of Nature could they have received. 

Cincinnati’s neighbour, West Virginia, apprehended at once the 
educational value which the movement might be to the children, and 
promptly took steps to include them in the annual celebration. And 
so by degrees, all over the country, thinking men and women resolved 
that though the adult generation of that time might have undervalued 
their trees, yet the men and women of the future should have a love 
for them, and an interest in their protection, inculcated from their 
earliest infancy. 

The movement spread northward from New York and Maine 
into Canada, and although it is only some ten years ago since it first 
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touched that province, yet now almost every educational department 
has included it in its scheme of education. For instance, the Educa- 
tional Department of Ontario lay down a fixed law in their directions 
to teachers that the first Friday in May should be set apart by the 
trustees of every rural school and incorporated village for the purpose 
of planting shady trees, making flower beds, and otherwise improving 
and beautifying the school grounds. The educational and esthetic 
side is thus beginning to predominate, for although there is not the 
crying need in that province for great timber plantations, yet those 
controlling the education felt that Arbor Day was too great a weapon 
for good to be passed over. The children gain a practical knowledge 
of the different varieties of trees, the conditions of their growth, and 
their value and use to the community ; the esthetic side of their 
nature is roused by their attention being directed to the beauty of 
plants ; and the altruistic side of their character is developed, since 
their efforts are for the general good, not personal advantage; and 
children early taught to care for the improvement of their own 
immediate surroundings at school will in time extend the same 
care and interest upon their village or town, and so pass on to a 
love of their country, with a patriotic devotion to her welfare and 
progress. 

As regards the number of trees planted on any one Arbor Day, 
no other State has touched the grand total of ten millions put into 
the ground on the first Arbor Day in Nebraska ; Minnesota did well, 
however, with nearly a million and a half in 1876 ; Ontario saw 
nearly forty thousand planted when she inaugurated the anniversary 
in 1885, and although in following years the numbers steadily 
diminished until in 1893 only fourteen thousand one hundred and 
three were recorded, yet this does not necessarily show that the 
interest flags, but rather that the need of such great numbers is 
lessening. Such energetic yearly planting must, of course, decrease 
the space suitable and available for the purpose. New Brunswick, 
which has only instituted an Arbor Day within the last three years, 
has a record of 3,381 trees and 696 shrubs planted, together with 
the laying out of 487 flower-beds as the result of her first day’s 
work. 

Although Arbor Day has been called into existence too recently 
as yet for any country to have tasted its full fruits, still some of the 
golden promises it held out are even now beginning to be redeemed, 
and New Zealand has done wisely and well in facing her difficulties, 
and so promptly adopting a measure of proved benefit. 

Australia has not yet moved in this matter, but doubtless the 
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day is not far distant when she also will be compelled to do so 
Already the depletion of the forest in New South Wales is causing 
some anxiety, and although lately Forest Reserves have been made, 
all wood-cutters licensed, and strict regulations enforced against the 
indiscriminate cutting and terrible waste once so direfully prevalent, 
yet it is doubtful if these measures will altogether suffice to meet the 
case, especially as New South Wales will probably largely develop 
her export timber trade, a trade for which her natural advantages in 
soil and climate make her eminently fitted. Moreover, as it becomes 
more deeply impressed on the colonists’ minds that trees are most 
valuable agents in reclaiming and improving waste and barren land, 
it is probable that steps will be taken to bring some part of the vast 
plains and sandy desert land of the interior under their meliorating 
influence, and it is difficult to see how so much planting could be 
done reasonably without some institution in the nature of an Arbor 
Day. 

(France supplies us with good illustrations of the value of tree- 
planting. In many districts, notably the belt of land over one 
hundred miles in length round the Gulf of Gascony, what were once 
dreary wastes of drifting sand are now transformed into thriving 
plantations of hardy pine trees, where roots hold the soil together, 
prevent the sand drifting and desolating the surrounding country, 
and which are in themselves a most useful source of revenue.) 

In our Kingdom of Great Britain, the question of a lessening 
native timber supply is not altogether without its difficulties, although 
met practically by increasing importation. But in Ireland the 
deafforestation of the land is a problem which vexes the soul of 
each succeeding Irish Secretary. Ireland is a land which Nature 
intended to be a good timber-producing country. It has every 
natural endowment for that purpose, and in the past did undoubtedly 
possess magnificent forests, but maladministration and waste of the 
grossest description has reduced the forests to an almost negligible 
quantity, and instead of being, as it should be, the best wooded 
country in the middle latitudes of Europe, it is, perhaps, the very 
worst. Would it not be possible, then, to take a hint from our 
American cousins, and by a State-aided Arbor Day—the date 
judiciously connected with some national anniversary to evoke 
popular enthusiasm—do something, at any rate, towards the solution 
of the problem ? 

The advantages of setting aside one special day in the year for 
a public work, such as national tree-planting, are fairly obvious. 
That which is every man’s duty in general is no man’s duty in 
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particular, and if the task of tree-planting were left for each man to 
do when he felt inclined, little indeed would the country profit. But 
the establishment of a settled day at the right season of the year 
calls it to every man’s mind, so that it is impossible for the time to 
pass unheeded. Moreover, that which is drudgery when done alone, 
becomes pleasant relaxation and change when doneincompany. A 
spirit of emulation and esprit de corps is aroused ; no one likes to 
fall behind his neighbours, and if there is a general holiday for the 
purpose, there is no sense of work neglected to help, In perhaps no 
other work is the proverb of “ many hands making light work ” better 
exemplified. 


G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 
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“FOR THE GLORY HAS 
DEPARTED.” 





T must be with feelings of sorrow and of pity that all those who 
are acquainted with the history of Spain at the time of her 
greatest glory look upon that country in its present state. They 
must sigh as they think of activity turned to sloth, of glory to degra- 
dation. With pain they must contemplate the poverty of a country 
upon which Nature has lavished, with no unsparing hand, the best 
that she can offer. With wondering amazement they must compare 
the magnificent victories of Hernando Cortes with the sad reverses 
of Arsenio Campos, the repression of the Aztec with the insurrection 
of the Cuban. 

So interesting is the history of the Spanish Empire during the 
sixteenth century that we shall make no apology, even to those who 
are well acquainted with it, for briefly discussing a few of its most 
prominent features. 

The causes of the rise and of the fall of great empires are well 
worthy of consideration. Whoever wishes to know what contributes 
most to elevate and to humble them should turn to the history of 
Spain. The causes of her downfall are, we believe, well known ; and 
it is our purpose rather, in the present instance, to account for her 
rapid rise and splendid reputation. 

The state of Castile before the accession of Queen Isabella, in 
the year 1474, was deplorable. The nobles, with all the arrogance 
of Castilians, had risen against the unworthy favourite of King 
Henry IV. Beltran de la Cueva was in every way hateful to them. 
He was of lowly birth ; and yet, with haughty contempt, he had 
presumed to accept a position higher than any occupied by even the 
most considerable of the nobility. The detestation with which, on 
this account, they regarded the favourite soon shook their allegiance 
to the king. Henry refused to dismiss the minister ; and the nobles 
resolved to depose him from his throne. They were, however, 
altogether disappointed in their attempts to gain possession of his 
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person ; and they resorted to other means, which could not fail to 
enrage the most indolent of monarchs. In the midst of the plains 
of Avila was erected a gorgeous throne. Upon it was placed a repre- 
sentation of the king attired in royal robes. The rebel nobles, clad 
in armour, marched in procession from the city. Amid the shouts 
of the multitudes the crown, the sword of justice, and the sceptre 
were snatched from the figure ; and, to complete the scene, the figure 
itself was hurled violently from the throne. It was not to be expected 
that Henry would endure such unparalleled effrontery without taking 
some measures of revenge. He assembled his loyal subjects, and 
gave battle to the rebels near the city of Olmedo. He failed to 
crush them. But at this moment his brother Alfonso, to whom the 
confederates had paid their allegiance, fell ill and died. Isabella 
was proclaimed Queen. But she, exhibiting from her earliest days 
that remarkable prudence for which she is so justly noted, refused to 
arm against her brother. Peace was, under these circumstances, 
easily restored ; and Henry agreed to pass over the rights of his 
daughter Joanna, who was generally considered to be the adulterous 
offspring of the Queen and Beltran, and to leave the crown of Castile 
to his sister. 

Not long after this event King Henry died ; and Isabella, in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty, was at once proclaimed 
Queen. But Joanna had no lack of supporters. Many of the most 
influential of the Castilian nobles joined her; and the King of 
Portugal despatched large forces to act with them. Isabella was 
assisted by troops from Aragon. Her husband Ferdinand, who was 
in command, marched with all her forces to the seat of the war, and 
sat down before the city of Zamora. The King of Portugal marched 
to its relief. The two armies engaged at Toro. A sharp action 
followed. The Archbishop of Toledo, who had deserted to Joanna, 
showed the greatest courage. But Cardinal Mendoza, with a naked 
sword in one hand and a crucifix in the other, urged the loyalists to 
victory. “Knaves, fight away,” he said. “Have ye not a Cardinal 
with you?” The exhortation of a man, whose red hat and gorgeous 
robes marked him out as one of the consecrated followers of the 
Prince of Peace, stimulated, of course, the eagerness of the assailants. 
A decisive victory was won ; and the Castilians from this time bowed 
the knee to Isabella only. 

Such was the state of Castile. Aragon was in hardly better 
condition. Rebellion raged within her borders. Catalonia was in 
insurrection against her lawful sovereign. But while the King of 
Castile was weak and foolish, the King of Aragon, though well 
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advanced in years, and almost blind, was firm and prudent ; and 
many of the ills which had visited Castile under Henry IV. were 
unknown in Aragon under John II. 

A time of prosperity was at hand for both kingdoms. In 1479 
the civil tumults of Castile were lulled ; and in the same year King 
John died in peace, and was succeeded by his son. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were now both anointed sovereigns, 
They had been wedded on October 25, 1469, in secret, and against 
the express command of King Henry of Castile. Amid the gloom 
of the cathedral of Valladolid the nuptial blessing had been bestowed. 
The archbishop had joined in inseparable oneness, not Ferdinand and 
Isabella cnly, but Aragon and Castile. 

The new sovereigns, encouraged by their early success, proceeded 
at once to introduce reforms into all their territories. The welfare of 
their subjects was their first consideration. But they did not forget, 
at the same time, to increase their own power and importance. The 
grand masterships of Alcantara, Santiago, and Calatrava, which gave 
to the possessors an almost independent power, were appropriated to 
the Crown. An extraordinarily effective police was created by the 
institution, under the royal patronage, of the Santa Hermandad. The 
currency was restored ; taxation was diminished. 

While they were thus conferring upon their kingdoms incalculable 
blessings—the blessings of prosperity, and of good government— 
Ferdinand and Isabella began to extend their borders, and to drive 
from their land the hated follower of Islam. They met with a long 
and a stubborn resistance. The attacks of the Christians often 
failed. Many of the greatest nobles fell. But in 1492, after nine 
years of unceasing warfare, Ferdinand and Isabella entered, amid the 
acclamations of a brilliant throng, the time-worn gates of Granada. 
Well might Zorago, in her flight from the home of her ancestors, wail 
with the exiled King Abdallah, “ Alas! my son, well mayst thou 
weep now like a woman for the loss of that city which thou hast not 
been able to defend like a man !” 

A shout of joy resounded throughout Europe. High Mass was 
celebrated at Rome. All the courts of Christian princes from 
London to Vienna were loud in their praises, Constantinople was 
lost ; but Granada was regained ! 

But we are inclined to think that if the nations of Europe had 
realised the true meaning of that happy event they might possibly 
have been more sparing of their applause. Indeed, we go so far as 
to believe that their orthodoxy might have been seriously impaired 
by manifestations of disquietude at the success of the Catholic 
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Sovereigns in reclaiming to Christianity lands whose mosques adorned 
every city, and whose inhabitants had for 800 years been accustomed 
to invoke the Prophet, and to extol the perfections of Him whom 
ages and times change not. 

The fall of Granada had indeed effects which were of the most 
momentous importance to the whole of Europe. The arms of 
Castile and Aragon had hitherto been almost entirely employed 
against the Moors. These were now their subjects. Spain was 
able to turn her eyes from the mountain ranges of the Alpujarras to 
the Pyrenees, or to the Alps. She had poured her armies into 
Granada. She might now turn her arms against France or Italy, 
Strengthened by a firm and able administration, with prosperity and 
success smiling upon her, she might justly feel proud of her warlike 
glory, and desirous of future deeds of fame. 

Italy was the first foreign field in which Spain took an active part. 
There was no country, we think, in the Middle Ages comparable in 
interest with Italy. While other nations were steeped in barbarism 
and in ignorance, Italy was as the garden of Eden, rich, cultivated, 
with populous cities adorned with gorgeous cathedrals and luxurious 
palaces, with wide squares and sparkling fountains ; with a popula- 
tion eminent in all the arts of life, merchants, architects, sculptors, 
painters, poets. Culture and refinement were to be found in Italy ; 
violence and brutality in all the rest of Europe. But it was un- 
doubtedly this culture and refinement which led to the ruin of the 
Italian States. The pursuits of the soldier were found to be incon- 
sistent with their ease and luxury ; and with their abundant wealth 
they could buy uncertain and inglorious safety. Service in the field 
would have ruined the merchants of Venice or of Florence. Almost 
without thought they had given way to the temptation, and had 
preferred wealth and luxury to freedom. They had allowed culture 
to take the place of safety, and greed the place of patriotism. 

For long the danger of attack seemed slight. All the nations of 
Europe were weakened by wars or by civil dissensions. England 
and France were each fighting for a kingdom, the one to gain, the 
other to preserve. Spain was disunited. The Empire was broken 
up into principalities, which made no pretence of acting together, 
and which only agreed in despising their Emperor. But at last the 
storm broke. 

The spirit of feudalism had died away. It was no longer 
necessary for the Sovereign to expend all his energies against an 
independent nobility. The great peers had had their day of power, 
and, were fast becoming satellites of the Crown. No wars were 
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engaging the Sovereigns of Europe. France had regained her 
kingdom. Lancastrian and Yorkist had laid aside their differences 
at the accession of Henry Tudor. Spain was, for the first time, an 
united kingdom from Cape Ortegal to the Point of Tarifa. Even 
the Empire had, under a vigorous Emperor, begun to show some 
unity of purpose.. The time of Italy was come. 

In the year 1492 the first invasion took place. King Charles 
VIII. of France, at the head of 30,000 men, crossed the Alps, 
marched through Lombardy, Tuscany, and the States of the Church, 
and, without a single encounter, entered Naples. He found the 
Italians, indeed, altogether unprepared for resistance. He was every- 
where received as a friend, though, in more than one instance, with 
the deepest distrust. Nor could Ferdinand, the lawful King of 
Naples, successfully resist him. Amidst the flattery of lying friends, 
the crown of an exiled prince was placed upon his head. 

But his rapid success was the cause of his still more rapid failure. 
The King of Spain had himself no unjust claim to the crown of 
Naples. The banished king was his kinsman. He could hardly 
look with indifference on the close proximity of a hostile French 
power to his island of Sicily. Puffed up also by the success of his 
military achievements, he longed eagerly to show to Europe how 
greatly the strength of Spain had increased since the year of his 
accession. Other causes contributed to swell the opposition to 
King Charles. The foolish monarch had mistaken smiles for 
friendship, and good words for good thoughts. He had been 
utterly deceived by Italian guile. Looking upon himself as a con- 
queror rather than as a dupe, he thought to deceive the wily 
Italian by imitating the vices of great conquerors—insolence, oppres- 
sion, and tyranny. But he deceived only himself. And while he 
was parading the streets of Naples in purple, the councillors of 
Milan and Venice, of Ferdinand and the Emperor, were sitting in 
solemn council to concert measures for driving from his conquests 
the vainglorious trifler. A League was formed. Charles hastened 
at once to quit the scenes of his wonderful achievements. He 
~yetired to France ; and there, amidst mirth and festivity, enjoyed 
the well-earned caresses of an admiring court. 

In the meantime the Neapolitans had risen against the French 
troops which had been left to guard the strongholds of Naples. 
Ferdinand who, on the approach of the invading army had fled to 
the Island of Ischia, was recalled. The cession of the towns of 
Otranto and Brindisi purchased the assistance of Venice. The King 
of Spain was induced to despatch his ablest commander, Gonsalvo, 
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to the aid of his kinsman. The Spaniards immediately overran the 
whole of Northern Calabria; and, uniting with the troops of 
Ferdinand, drove the French from their last stronghold. 

Such was, in brief, the first invasion of Italy. Spain and France 
had drawn the sword against each other. It was but the beginning 
of a mighty duel, in which Spain gained at first but lost at last, 
Their rivalry was not to cease until a Bourbon had replaced the House 
of Hapsburg on the throne of Ferdinand and of Isabella. 

But aggression in Italy was by no means over. In 1498 King 
Charles VIII. died. He was succeeded by Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
who had a very strong claim to the dukedom of Milan. He had 
already in the previous invasion given proof of his ambitious designs. 
No sooner had he been crowned than he invaded Milan, subdued it, 
and assumed the government. His aims became more extensive, and 
he began to think of founding a kingdom of Italy for himself and 
his heirs. He had, however, learnt some prudence from the folly of 
his predecessor ; and, before advancing further, he made an alliance 
with Ferdinand of Aragon. They agreed to drive the King of Naples 
from his throne and to divide his territories. ‘To France were to be 
ceded Abruzzi and Terra di Lavoro ; to Spain, Apulia and Calabria. 
This infamous compact was successfully accomplished ; and the 
Kings of France and Spain took possession of the territories which 
had been assigned to them. But discord broke out between the 
conquerors. War was declared. The superiority of Spain over 
France was again immediately shown. The French were worsted in 
every engagement. At Cerignola and at Seminara their armies were 
routed ; and no long time had passed when Gonsalvo marched upon 
Naples and received the submission of the capital. A second attempt 
in the following year to recover the lost provinces for France ended 
no less disastrously. The French army was attacked near the river 
Garigliano, and utterly defeated. And the supremacy of Spain in 
Naples was so firmly established that for 200 years she held 
undisturbed possession of it. 

But this year was not, in every respect, a cause of rejoicing to the 
Spanish people. The shadow of death was resting on the royal 
palace, and filling all loyal hearts with sadness. The Queen, worn 
out by fatigue and broken by sorrow, was no more. The Spanish 
felt far less joy at the gain of Naples than sadness at the loss of 
Isabella. She was undoubtedly one of the finest queens of whom 
the world has any knowledge. She possessed, like our own beloved 
Queen, not only all the moral perfections of a woman, but all the 
mental powers of aman. No ruler, we think, has ever to a greater 
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extent than Isabella combined the splendid abilities which are 
necessary for the successful conduct of administration with the 
splendid virtues which are necessary for the adornment of private 
life. 

This mournful event was the cause of much urseemly wrangling 
with reference to the government of Castile. It belonged of right to 
Joanna, the late queen’s eldest living child. But that princess was, 
unhappily, afflicted with insanity. The regency was therefore 
claimed by her husband, Philip ; and Ferdinand, her father, whose 
long experience might seem to have justified his retention of the 
government, was obliged to retire to his own kingdom of Aragon. 

Philip, however, had no sooner reached Spain than he died. A 
council of the most considerable Castilian nobles was immediately 
formed. But amidst so much pride and jealousy union could not 
exist. Dissensions arose. No business could be properly transacted ; 
and the State began to drift into anarchy. Ximenes, the most 
influential member of the council, advocated the recall of Ferdi- 
nand. A large number of the nobles supported him. For they 
were sensible of the mischievous effects which their ill-government 
had occasioned, and which they knew could be remedied by 
Ferdinand alone, who, from his long administration with Isabella, 
was thoroughly acquainted with all the details of the government of 
Castile. To Ferdinand they therefore appealed. He, however, 
showed some reluctance to comply with their wishes. But the con- 
tinued prayers of the nobles at last induced him to yield. He 
returned, and was received with gladness by all. Even the dis- 
affected were won over to his side by his clemency and goodwill. 
Ferdinand at once gave evidence of his administrative powers; and 
Castile quickly resumed the high position in Europe which she had 
reached during the lifetime of Queen Isabella. 

The affairs of Italy were now again engrossing the attention of all 
European statesmen. The selfish neutrality of Venice during the 
Italian invasions of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. had pleased neither 
France nor the enemies of France. The wealth and influence, also, 
of that extraordinary republic could not fail to excite the envy and 
jealousy of princes who, with much greater power, had much less 
culture. Ferdinand, therefore, joined with Maximilian, Louis, and 
Julius II. to divide her territories. Louis was the first to advance. 
So great was his success that he aroused the jealousy of the other 
members of the league. They feared that they would be cheated of 
their prey. The Pope was especially alarmed. The power of France 
was in reality far more a source of anxiety to him than that of Venice. 
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The Venetians perceived it, and made an alliance with him. 
Ferdinand and Maximilian were hardly less apprehensive than Pope 
Julius. Louis realised hisdanger. Yet, hoping by determined action 
to crush the growing opposition to him, he turned his forces against the 
Pope ; and Julius was compelled to retire from Bologna, and to retreat 
with more haste than dignity to Rome. It was an act of sacrilege ! 
Ferdinand at once formed a league which, from its singularly 
Christian motives, was called the Holy League. Louis determined 
to resist ; and the French troops marched against the forces of the 
league. Under Gaston de Foix they captured Bologna, and won a 
notable victory at Ravenna. But the death of their able commander 
deprived the French of all hope of success. They were driven 
ignominiously from Italy; and the flag of France ceased to fly even 
over the plains of Lombardy. 

But French aggression in Italy still continued. In the year 1515 
Francis I. crossed the Alps, won a remarkable victory over the Swiss 
at Marignano, and entered Milan. Ferdinand was not unmoved at 
this startling success. But he was becoming infirm. He felt himself 
no longer able to undertake an active foreign policy, and to direct 
the movements of a new league. But his fear induced him, contrary 
to his previous intention, to leave all his dominions to his eldest 
grandson Charles. At this moment he was struck down with a mortal 
malady; and, after a glorious reign, the founder of the Spanish 
Empire was laid beside the remains of Isabella in the monastery of 
the Alhambra. 

To Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, was left the regency of 
Castile. He had many difficulties to encounter. Charles, the 
successor to the throne, had been reared in the Netherlands, and 
was completely under the influence of the Flemings. They were his 
only advisers and his only friends. Their thoughts were his thoughts, 
and their ways his ways. His greedy servants flocked to Spain in 
hope of preferment. They were not disappointed. Offices and 
honours of all kinds were showered upon them. Dignities which 
Spanish noblemen had been accustomed to regard as exclusively 
their own were given to unworthy adventurers. Bravos and boastful 
braggarts insulted with impunity the noblest blood of Spain. This 
was in itself no small cause of embarrassment to the regent. But 
this was not all. The haughty nobles of Castile looked with sour 
contempt upon the grasping favourites. Nor was it long before 
contempt gave way to hatred and to rage. In this alarming crisis 
the Cardinal saved Spain. The fierce anger of the nobles was held. 
in check. Citizen militias were enrolled. The obstinacy of the 
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refractory was overcome by arms. Nor did Ximenes allow the in- 
fluence of foreigners in the affairs of Spain to become paramount. 
He resolutely refused to show any consideration for the counsels 
of the colleagues whom King Charles had appointed to act with 
him. They became cyphers; and any attempt on their part to 
interfere with the Government was met with the coolest indifference. 
On one occasion they endeavoured to exert their independent 
authority by affixing their signatures to a government decree above 
that of the regent. But Ximenes at once destroyed the document, 
and, with his name alone affixed, sent a copy through the provinces 
of Spain. 

Yet, despite his vigour, he could not but feel doubtful of the 
result of his attempts to keep the peace. He perceived that the 
presence of the king was absolutely necessary. Charles, after re- 
peated warnings, was induced to come to Spain. A few days after 
his disembarkation the great minister, grieved at the ingratitude of 
a prince who had refused so much as to see him, died in the eighty- 
first year of his age. 

Ximenes was a man of extraordinary ability. He played in 
Spain the same part that Richelieu played in France. Each fostered 
the growth of a strong monarchical power, of which the fruit was 
culled in the reigns of Philip II. and of Louis XIV. It was through 
their genius that Spain and France reached the height of their 
power. It was for the accomplishment of this end that they strove 
so successfully to depress the nobles, and upon their ruins to build 
up the vast fabric of an unfettered despotism. 

It may indeed be a question whether Ximenes and Richelieu, 
in giving despotism to their countries, conferred a blessing on them. 
It may well be doubted whether monarchical despotism is beneficial 
to any country. It may be objected that a despotic prince has 
the destinies of a whole nation in his hands; that a prince is not 
necessarily gifted with supernatural attributes such as to fit him for 
the difficult duties of government; that the incapability of one 
prince is sufficient to humble a mighty empire; and that the history 
of the world has afforded no example of a single dynasty which 
has not produced incapable princes. Such objections appear to us 
to be insurmountable. The advantages and the disadvantages 
which spring from the two systems of government can, we think, 
be justly weighed in the balance by a comparison of the history 
of those countries which have adopted either the one or the other 
polity. We think that monarchical despotism will be found wanting. 
In less than two hundred years after the Reformation a duel was 
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fought in nearly all the countries of Europe to decide whether 
despotism should be in the hands of the people or of the Crown. 
In England the sacrifice of Strafford by King Charles I. gave the 
victory to the people. But in Spain, France, and Sweden, a variety 
of causes gave the victory to the Crown. Popular despotism has 
kept England from decline. Her advance has been sure and steady. 
Misgovernment has been rarely known. For the intelligence of 
a people cannot vary to the same extent with the intelligence of 
an individual. There have been many individuals permanently 
mad. But we have never heard of a nation suffering from that 
affliction for any length of time. 

Yet there is something to be said in favour of a despotic 
monarchy. The advocates of that polity will point with pride at 
France under Napoleon, at Sweden under Charles XII., at Spain 
under Philip II., and will demand how it is that those countries were 
most powerful when despotism was most unrestrained. We acknow- 
ledge that despotism is, under certain circumstances, eminently 
calculated to enhance the glory of a country. But glory is not 
always the same with national happiness and prosperity ; and the 
acquisition of these is, we conceive, the first aim of every good govern- 
ment. The nations of France, of Sweden, and of Spain were, at the 
time of their highest fame, neither happy nor prosperous. We confess, 
indeed, that it is possible for a nation to be ruled under a despotic 
form of government with honour abroad and prosperity at home ; 
and we believe that the reign of Isabella over Custile affords an 
excellent example. But pure despotism requires a sovereign 
endowed with intellectual power and moral attributes of so high a 
nature that it would be difficult to find one, eminently fitted for such 
a station, in a whole generation, and would be altogether impossible 
to find in every member of an hereditary monarchy. The position of 
such a person is founded not on public opinion, which is likely to err 
very little from the truth, but on Divine Right, which appears to have 
a most indifferent judgment. The people allowed the Earl of 
Chatham to use, for a time, almost all the prerogatives of a despotic 
sovereign, because they saw that he was worthy to rule them. But 
the ancestors of that very people cried out in vain against the cruelty 
of Mary. The position of the one was founded upon popular favour, 
fo the other upon Divine Right. The one was well deserved. The 
other was unmerited. 

We agree, therefore, that a country under a despotic monarchy 
has the greatest opportunities of attaining to greatness, and even to 
prosperity. But we think, none the less, that such a polity is much 
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more likely to humiliate and to debase a state. The certainty of a 
good government, which appears to us to possess most of the 
advantages of despotism with none of its defects, seems infinitely 
more to be desired than the remote possibility of an extremely 
brilliant government. We look with little favour on a polity which 
depends solely on the freaks of nature. Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Charles and Philip were all born to rule. Their crown descended to 
a brainless youth. In twenty years Spain had been cast down from 
heaven to hell. We look with much greater favour on a government 
which, upheld by public favour, reached its lowest depths under 
King Charles II. and its highest position under the Earl of Chatham, 
a position fully equal to any to which a despotic monarchy has at 
any time attained. 

Such, however, was the nature of the power which Ximenes and 
Richelieu bequeathed to Spain and France. It was likely to be a 
curse ; but it might be a blessing. It was like the gift of the wicked 
fairy Elvira to Prince Koscumo. Her potion might produce within 
him everlasting life ; but it might produce instant death. It might 
be a life-giving elixir ; but it might be a deadly poison. 

We have no time to relate even briefly the history of King 
Charles I. That monarch was by far the most powerful whom 
Europe had seen for 7oo years. His empire extended to the remotest 
corners of the world. He was Emperor of Germany ; the proud 
princes of Brandenburg and Brunswick, of Bohemia and Bavaria 
acknowledged his suzerainty. He was Lord of the Netherlands and 
of Franche-Comté. In Florence, Venice, and Milan his influence 
was predominant. Of Naples and Sicily he was king. The bound- 
less continent of America was his own inheritance. His life was 
passed in ceaseless activity. He flits from one part of Europe to 
another. Now he is in Spain, humbling the Cortes. Now he is in 
Italy, curbing the pride of the Pope. Now he is in Germany, crush- 
ing the reformers. Now he is in the Netherlands, overcoming the 
rebellious burghers. Now he is in Hungary, defeating the Turks. 
Now he is in France, advancing towards the gates of Paris, But 
ceaseless activity undermined his constitution; and the burdens of 
kingship pressed heavily on his enfeebled shoulders. The peculiar 
disposition of his mind, together with the fact that he felt himself no 
longer able satisfactorily to carry on his kingly duties, induced him to 
abdicate in favour of hisson Philip. He went to Spain. His deep 
religious instincts urged him to retire to some secluded spot where 
he might live in contemplation of those sacred things to which his 
heart had ever urged him, but to which he had hitherto been able to 
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pay but little attention. In the humble convent of St. Justus the 
greatest ruler of the earth took to himself humility, and, in lowly 
adoration, bowed the knee to the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. 

In the meantime Philip had succeeded to the hereditary 
dominions of his father. The nature of this prince was widely 
different from that of Charles. He was reserved and, at times, even 
morose. Pride was the most marked feature of his character. Not 
even the greatest nobles or most favoured servants might venture to 
address him unless upon their knees ; and he considered it beneath 
his dignity to address them with more than half sentences in his 
replies. And yet there can be no doubt that he was the most 
popular king who ever ruled over Spain. He was a perfect type of 
the Spanish character. All his acts, both good and bad, were in 
complete harmony with the wishes of the Spanish people. His 
excessive dignity seemed to exalt the throne of Spain. His close 
reserve seemed to place him above the roll of mortal men. Un- 
approached and unapproachable, unseen and unheard, he seemed to 
the Spaniard’s excited fancy to be some mysterious being who, 
though enshadowed ever in the gloom of the Escurial, saw all that 
passed without, and, by his scle will, guided with wondrous hand the 
onward march of Europe. 

But though he wielded the most tremendous powers, though he 
made use of all his vast resources, he was unable to accomplish his 
designs. He found at the end of his life that Roman Catholicism 
was not universal in Europe; and that his edicts were not implicitly 
obeyed in all his dominions. He saw the heretic Queen ruling 
prosperously in England ; and the son of William at the head of 
rebels in the Netherlands. 

It would, we think, be no injustice to Philip to say that his refgn 
had some of that delusive glory which was so marked a characteristic 
of the reign of King Louis XIV. His glory was bought at the 
price of the future strength of Spain. The nation was permanently 
exhausted by a struggle which had conferred no benefit upon it. 
Its whole fortune was staked on one throw ; and that throw failed. 
We do not hesitate to affirm that the Spanish monarchy was greater 
in 1558 than in 1598. Philip was undoubtedly a most able ruler. 
But he misjudged his power; and his failure brought ruin on his 
empire. 

One of his first acts was to increase the power of the Inquisition 
in the Netherlands. Such a step was at once unnecessary and 
impolitic. It estranged the affections of a most loyal people ; and 
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it involved Spain in a disastrous war which crippled her resources, 
and which was undoubtedly the chief cause of her rapid decline. 
But though we are fully sensible of the atrocity of the deeds which 
were perpetrated by the agents of the Inquisition, we are, at the 
same time, unable to agree with those who charge its author with sin 
and wickedness. We think that those persons who find a pleasure 
in reviling Philip act very much in the same manner with Judge 
Jeffreys. They condemn their victim unheard ; and we are really 
afraid that, if they had Philip’s power, they would be inclined to use 
it more harshly than any inquisitor. ‘These persons indeed fail 
altogether to understand the spirit of the age in which Philip lived. 
They judge from the experience of nineteen centuries, an experience 
which they have gained rather from the mistakes of their ancestors 
than from any merit of their own ; and they blame Philip with the 
utmost severity because he was not 300 years ahead of his time. 
We cannot refrain from quoting a passage from the pen of Lord 
Macaulay who, in the course of an essay on Macchiavelli, has the 
following observations : “Every age and every nation has certain 
characteristic vices, which prevail almost universally, which scarcely 
any person scruples to avow, and which even rigid moralists but 
faintly censure. Succeeding generations change the fashions of 
their morals, with the fashion of their hats and their coaches ; take 
some other kind of wickedness under their patronage, and wonder 
at the depravity of their ancestors. Nor is this all. Posterity, that 
high court of appeal which is never tired of eulogising its own justice 
and discernment, acts on such occasions like a Roman dictator after 
a general mutiny. Finding the delinquents too numerous to be all 
punished, it selects some of them at hazard, to bear the whole 
penalty of an offence in which they are not more deeply implicated 
than those who escape. Whether decimation be a convenient mode 
of military execution, we know not ; but we solemnly protest against 
the introduction of such a principle into the philosophy of history.” 

The sixteenth century was pre-eminently an age of religious 
enthusiasm. Europe was divided, not into nations, but into religious 
factions. There was a far closer connection between two Papists of 
different nationality than between two countrymen who held different 
religious views. ‘Two classes predominated in Europe: those who 
prostrated themselves before the Host, and those who reviled it; 
those who revered the Pope, and those who abused him. The zeal 
of these enthusiasts was unbounded. If admonition failed, persecu- 
tion followed. The Reformers were no less cruelly disposed than 
the} Romanists. Whenever they found power enough to revenge 
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themselves on the persons of the obstinate, the cry of the prisoner 
and the glare of the stake ascended into heaven. 

But the Reformed Church was by no means at unity ; and it was 
not uncommon for the Calvinist or the Lutheran to find himself 
imprisoned with the Papist. With what contempt must a rigid 
Romanist have looked upon the heretics whose church had been 
created for only fifty years, and whose schisms had already given 
promise of equalling that number! With what disdain unspeakable 
must he have compared the unity of an ancient church with the 
disunion of a new one! On the one side a church which had 
ministered to the need of a hundred million souls! on the other 
side a church as rich in curses as in blessings! The one old and 
undivided! The other new and disunited ! 

The difference between the two churches was indeed immense. 
The Roman Catholic Church had been, from time immemorial, a 
mighty power in Europe. Her early existence was wrapped in the 
deepest mystery. Shrouded in the gloom of ages she had become a 
thing of awe and reverence. Her votaries filled every corner of 
Europe. Her cathedrals and her churches reared themselves up 
proudly from every city. The peasant, passing to his daily work, 
reverently crossed himself as he looked upon the rude crucifix which 
her zeal had placed at every wayside to lift his thoughts from earth 
to heaven. The solemn procession of her robed priests awed the 
heart. Her splendid ritual heightened the imagination. Her mighty 
pomp intoxicated the senses. And, seated on her throne, the Pope, 
with the keys of St. Peter in his hand, reiterated with solemn grandeur 
the words of Christ, “On this rock will I found My Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

We think that Philip looked upon the matter in this light. It 
was, we confess, a somewhat unfair view ; but it was one that was 
by no means unnatural. We feel, therefore, that he should be 
excused. But there is yet more to be said in his favour. Before it 
is possible to judge of any man’s character it is absolutely necessary 
clearly to understand the circumstances under which he has been 
brought up, and which have had a permanent influence on his 
natural disposition. We have already observed that Philip was a 
perfect type of the Spanish character. We proceed now to inquire 
into the chief feature of that character. 

Upon the fall of the Roman Empire Spain was colonised by the 
Visigoths. They had adopted the Arian heresy, and were on this 
account vigorously attacked by Clovis, King of the Franks, who, 
urged on by his bishops, nearly succeeded in destroying their liberty. 
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To the Visigoths it was a war both for the maintenance of their 
religion and of their independence. It was a war in which religious 
fervour and patriotic zeal were employed together for the same end. 
Time passed ; and they cast away their heretical doctrine, and 
adored the Trinity. But still the clergy exercised the unbounded 
sway over the people which they had naturally acquired in the war 
with Clovis. Early in the eighth century their country was invaded 
by the Moors, under Abd-el-Rahman. Mohammedanism had 
existed not quite one hundred years. Zeal was still burning fiercely. 
The Visigoths resisted in vain, and were pushed back into the 
mountains of the north. Again they were engaged in a war for 
the preservation of religion and of independence. The closest union 
between all classes alone saved them from destruction. The small 
armies of the Christians had to be encouraged by miracles and 
heavenly signs. St. James, seated on a milk-white steed, and hold- 
ing in his hand a flaming sword, cheered on the weary patriots ; or 
some angelic voice was heard in the din of battle to reassure their 
hearts. ‘Twenty generations of Spaniards bore arms against the 
foe. Three thousand seven hundred times the Spanish Christians 
looked upon the hostile ranks of Moorish infidels. It became the 
object of every warrior not so much to regain the territory which had 
been lost, but to restore to Christianity the lands of Mohammed. 
The clergy, therefore, as the consecrated representatives of Christi- 
anity, gained an extraordinary importance. In the council-chamber, 
in the camp, their advice was heard and obeyed ; and the influence 
which they acquired by these means they never lost. There was a 
time when it was the custom even for the anointed king to bow low 
before his bishops ; and so greatly were they revered by the people 
that this humiliating act seems to have brought with it no sense of 
shame or of degradation. 

Many other causes, into which we cannot now inquire, con- 
tributed to the same result. The Spaniard was made by Nature 
full of superstition and religious bigotry. He was taught from his 
earliest day to revere the Church of his forefathers ; and he was led 
to consider that all those who refused, with childlike faith, to receive 
its doctrines, were like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 

How great then must have been the enthusiasm of the Spaniards 
when other nations, uninfluenced by natural superstition, were staining 
their hands with the blood of fellow-citizens ! How eagerly must 
the conquerors of the infidels of Granada have longed to become 
the conquerors of the heretics of Holland! With what stern joy 
must they have beheld the lurid flames shoot up and envelop in 
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their embrace an impious soul! Did not the king, to whom had 
been given power and dominion from above, hear a sacred call : 
“Go; smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they have”? Did 
he not hear the curse pronounced by the seer of old upon the dis- 
obedient king: “It hath repented me that I have set up Saul to be 
king”? 

It must, we think, have been for reasons of this kind that 
Philip established the Inquisition in the Netherlands. We feel that 
we can excuse him for his fanaticism. For we are sure that, if he 
had been called, like his victims, to die for his faith, he would not 
have hesitated to do so. He called upon others to do what he 
himself would have been willing to do. But we cannot, at the same 
time, forget the thousands who perished by a cruel death; and we 
sigh for those who, unmolested by fanaticism and ignorance, would, in 
brighter times, have never seen an Inquisitor nor ever worn asan benito. 

Most bitter complaints were naturally aroused in the Netherlands 
by this fanatical measure. Other impolitic acts still more increased 
the discontent. New bishoprics were made ; new taxes were levied 
to support them. The government was entrusted to foreigners. The 
native nobles were shut out of office. The liveliest dissatisfaction 
was felt at the presence of Spanish troops; and the indifference 
which Philip never ceased to show to their just complaints pro- 
voked the deepest resentment. At last the burghers broke out into 
open revolt. The mob was seized with excessive fury. Church 
doors were forced open; and infuriated multitudes surged into 
the sacred buildings. Images of great antiquity were broken in 
pieces ; priceless works of art were ruined ; windows of remarkable 
beauty were destroyed. The-regent was unable to restore order. In 
vain she appealed to the loyalty of the people. In vain she warned 
them of the dreadful retribution which she knew would follow. 
At last, in order to subdue the tumult, she suspended the execution 
of the Inquisition. Peace was at once restored ; and the Netherlands 
resumed their usual appearance of quiet industry. 

But Philip had, in the meantime, received intelligence of the 
revolt. He at once decided to restore the Inquisition. But, 
recognising the resistance which such an act was certain to produce, 
he determined to cow the Netherlanders by the presence of an army 
under the command of the Duke of Alva. That general, who was 
as able as he was brutal, immediately crushed all active resistance. 
The Council of Tumults was established to deal with those offenders 
who had taken part in the late revolt; and this tribunal sentenced to 
death, in less than five years, no less than 18,000 persons, The 
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Netherlanders were paralysed with fear. Those leaders who had 
faced the storm had perished in it. ‘Those who had fled from it 
could render no assistance. 

But Alva’s measures were no less fatal to himself than to his 
victims. His extraordinary excesses quickly produced the reaction 
which is the inevitable result of all immoderation. In the year 1582 
the Water Beggars, under De la Marck, began to renew the opposition 
to the Duke. Ina spirit of mere bravado they sailed up to Brill, 
and summoned it to surrender; and the magistrates, seized with a 
sudden and inexcusable panic during the negotiations with the 
rebels, abandoned the town. The revolt spread fast. Louis of 
Nassau invested Mons, and succeeded in capturing it. Holland, 
Zealand, Friesland, and Utrecht rose in arms, and chose as their 
stadtholder William the Silent. A fierce and determined warfare 
began. The discipline of the Spaniard was equalled only by the 
heroism of the Netherlander. Each vied with the other in feats of 
arms. Each showed to what degree of patient endurance the human 
will can attain. It was a mighty struggle. On the one side was 
discipline which equalled, if indeed it did not excel, the discipline 
of Czsar’s legions. On the other side was love of liberty, which 
scorned all difficulties, and which overcame the fear of death itself. 
The relief of Goes has given to the Spaniard an undying reputation. 
The defence of Haarlem has given to the Netherlander an ever- 
lasting fame. 

The Duke of Alva, dismayed at the fierce resistance which his 
own actions had occasioned, petitioned for recall. He was not 
refused. His ill-success had disappointed Philip ; and the influence 
of his rival, Don Ruy Gomez de Silva, was at that time predominant 
with the king. The Duke was coldly received at Court, and was 
shortly afterwards thrown into prison. 

In the meantime Don Luis Requesens had been appointed to 
succeed the Duke of Alva. He was hardly less able than his pre- 
decessor, and was, at the same time, of a much lesscruel nature. The 
Northern States he was, indeed, unable to appease. But his attempts 
at reconciliation so cooled the anger of the Southern Provinces that in 
less than twenty years they had returned to their allegiance. Three 
years, however, after he had taken the command in the Netherlands, 
he died. His death deprived the army of an efficient head. Dis- 
cipline was relaxed. Mutinous cries were heard on every side. 
The soldiers clamoured loudly for their arrears of pay. Violence 
and barbarity followed. Acts of the most atrocious character were 
perpetrated. The Spaniards in the madness of their passion burst 
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into Antwerp. The richness of the city filled them with lustful 
greed. The resistance of the citizens was overcome. An intoxi- 
cated soldiery burst with loud cries into every house. The red 
glow of burning buildings was mirrored in the sky. The triumphant 
cries of infuriated fiends were mingled with the despairing shrieks of 
women and the dying groans of men. It was an awful scene, a 
scene which well deserved the name of “Spanish Fury.” 

The momentary effect of this ghastly massacre was to heal the 
differences which had been gradually springing up between the 
Northern and the Southern States. Every province of the Nether- 
lands sent a representative to sign the pacification of Ghent. Even 
now, with a loyalty truly surprising, Philip was recognised as king. 
But the confederates agreed, at the same time, never to lay down 
their arms until the Inquisition had been abolished and the Spanish 
troops withdrawn. 

At this moment Don John, the successor of Requesens, reached 
the Netherlands. He was the natural son of Charles I., and appears 
to have inherited all the abilities of his illustrious father. In 1567 
he had quelled a dangerous rising of the Moors in the mountains of 
Granada. In 1571 he had gained an European fame by a great 
victory off Lepanto over the Turkish Navy. He came tothe Nether- 
lands resolved to further his ambitious designs. But his brother 
Philip felt the gravest apprehensions for his loyalty. He watched 
all his actions with the greatest suspicion. He hampered his designs. 
He encouraged his personal enemies. The reputation of his brilliant 
brother stirred up jealousy within him. Every great deed that he 
performed was viewed with more dislike than pleasure. Envy had 
overmastered love. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that Don John 
was unsuccessful in his administration of the Netherlands. His first 
act was to ratify the pacification of Ghent. But this involved him 
in many difficulties. He found it impossible to fulfil his promises 
in such a way as entirely to remove the suspicions of the nobles. 
Thwarted by friends and foes, he grew morose. The popularity 
with which he had at first been received began to wane. The dis- 
contented summoned Matthias of Austria to their aid. But he was 
weak and indolent, and entirely unfit to oppose his brilliant rival. 
His supporters were defeated at Gemblours. But Don John not 
long afterwards experienced a slight reverse near Mechlin. Soured 
by disappointment and by the consciousness that the aims of his 
life had not been realised, he died at the early age of thirty-two. His 
private ambitions had indeed failed. But the policy of conciliation 
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which he had adopted during his government of the Netherlands, 
carried on the work of Requesens in restoring to Spain the allegiance 
of the Southern States. 

He was succeeded by one of the first generals of the age. 
Alexandro Farnese, Duke of Parma, had already gained a great 
reputation. At an early age he had entered the Spanish army, and 
soon became one of its most distinguished ornaments. He had 
served with distinction at the Battle of Lepanto ; and Philip, recog- 
nising his genius, had ordered him in 1571 tothe Netherlands. Here 
he had fought with great success ; and it was mainly through his 
help that Don John had been able to win the Battle of Gemblours. 
He displayed as governor all his great abilities. The Netherlanders, 
dismayed at his successes, called to their aid the Duke of Anjou, 
heir to the throne of France. Hecame. But the Duke of Parma 
worsted him in every engagement. An appeal was made to England. 
Elizabeth despatched a small force to act against the Spaniards. 
But the Earl of Leicester, to whom the command had been en- 
trusted, was entirely unaccustomed to the camp. The brilliancy of 
Parma completely overshadowed all his attempts at generalship. He 
received a severe reverse under the walls of Zutphen ; and, having 
poured contempt both on himself and on his troops, he was re- 
called. 

The Netherlanders had been three times deceived in their hopes 
from foreign aid. The indolence of Matthias, the selfishness of 
Anjou, and the folly of Leicester had brought disgrace upon them, 
and had been of no service. They resolved to trust to their own 
bravery and perseverance. They threw off their allegiance to King 
Philip, and offered sovereign rights to their great leader, William the 
Silent. That remarkable man willingly accepted the dignities which 
the enthusiastic States conferred upon him. For he was aware that the 
Southern Provinces were beginning, through the influence of Parma, 
to submit to the King of Spain, and that in order successfully to 
resist the whole power of Philip, a close union of all the Northern 
States under a recognised head was absolutely necessary. But he 
did not long continue to enjoy his high position. Assassination hung 
continually over him. Four attempts against his life failed ; but at 
last, as he was retiring from the dinner table to his own apartment, a 
fanatical Jesuit shot him dead. 

The war continued with varying success. William’s son 
Maurice took his father’s place. The Spaniards were, on the death 
of Parma in 1592, gradually driven back. But the war did not end 
till forty years after the death of Philip. By the Treaty of West- 
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phalia the United Provinces gained their independence. The dogged 
persistency of William and of Maurice had enabled a humble race 
successfully to resist the mighty power of Spain under Alva and 
Requesens, Don John and Parma. 

We have now, with the utmost brevity, discussed a few of the 
most important features in the history of Spain at the time of her 
greatest power. We have noticed her rapid rise from insignificance 
under Ferdinand and Isabella ; and we have brought the story down 
to the time when she began to show the first symptoms of decay 
under Philip II. In this period Spain reached undoubtedly the 
height of her greatness. She overshadowed every other country of 
the world. She was the admiration, and yet the terror, of all 
Europe. The Spaniard with his plumed bonnet and satin doublet, 
as he rode haughtily through the streets of London or of Paris, was 
an object of awe and wonder to every passer-by. Not even the proud 
servant of Elizabeth could fail to recognise and to acknowledge the 
inferiority of his land, both in the arts of policy and of war. 

This period was a time of peculiar excitement. The enthusiasm 
which had been produced by the war of Granada was long preserved. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation aroused all to action. Spain 
suddenly awoke to unparalleled energy. She extended her dominions 
to all quarters of the globe. Her greatest monarch, Philip, ruled in 
Europe not only over Spain, but over Portugal, Navarre, the Nether- 
lands, Franche-Comté, and Milan. In America his empire extended 
from Mexico to Peru. In Asia he was lord of the Philippines, and of 
the Spice Islands of the Eastern Archipelago. His influence in 
Europe was enormous. The Emperor was bound to him by the ties 
of interest and affection. In France his party was often more 
powerful than that of the King himself. In England his supporters 
were a continual menace to the government. 

The pre-eminence of Spain was well deserved. Her throne was, 
during almost the whole of this period, occupied by most able 
sovereigns. Never were the reigns of any sovereigns adorned by 
more brilliant subjects. This period was the golden age of Spanish 
art. The glory of the Spanish pencil was upheld by Spagnuolo 
and Velasquez ; and it was through their influence that Murillo 
attained to fame. Her literature could not unworthily be compared 
with that of England during the same period. Boscan introduced 
the sweet Italian sonnet. Garcilaso de Vega wrote the best elegiac 
poetry in the Spanish tongue. Ercilla y Zunega composed the well- 
known epic “La Araucana.” Diego de Mendoza was the author of the 
picaresque novel “ Lazarillo de Tormes,” and of the history of the War of 
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Granada. The “Parnaso Espagfiol” was the composition of 
Quevedo. “Don Quixote” and “Novelas Exemplares” were from 
the pen of Cervantes. 

Nor was Spain less noted in the art of diplomacy. Her ambas- 
sadors were renowned for their skill and ability. Alonso de Silva 
foiled Louis XII. in Italy; Gondomar ruled James in England. 
Her administrators have gained an immortal name. None knew 
better how to rule the nations than Ximenes and Requesens. Her 
generals have rarely been surpassed. Gonsalvo and Cortes, Alva 
and Parma were men whom it would have needed all the skill of a 
Napoleon to overcome. She gave birth to soldiers whom none 
dared to face. The Spanish infantry was the terror of all the armies 
of the earth. The desperate charge of the Swiss, the despairing 
assault of the Netherlanders, the heroic onslaught of the French 
were alike unable to shake its impenetrable formation. Nor were 
these soldiers deficient in those qualities which are necessary for 
irregular warfare. The Moors they defeated in the mountain passes 
of the Alpujarras; the Tlascalans they overcame on the hills of 
Mexico. 

Such was Spain; great in the Court, the council-chamber, 
and the camp 300 years ago. Now, a second Holland has arisen, 
not, as before, to struggle with the strong, but to inflictZ:weakness on 
the weak ; to show to all the world how fallen are the mighty, how 
departed is the glory of the great. 
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DR. FOHNSON’S CONVERSATION. 


‘* T was very assiduous in recording his conversation.” —BOoswELt, 


HAT Johnson said! how talk would wane, 
How mute would every man remain 
When he, with utterance loud and slow, 
Some truth would teach, some moral show; 
His weighty words—a ponderous train— 
Exploring freely thought’s domain 
With vigorous wit and wisdom plain, 
And none would dare to question low 
What Johnson said ! 
But “ Goldy,” of distinction vain, 
Might interrupt in random strain, 
While “‘Bozzy ” listened all aglow 


Resolved his Journal soon should know— 


To all mankind’s enduring gain— 


What Johnson‘said. 
DORA CAVE 
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TABLE TALK. 


THORNBURY’S LIFE OF TURNER. 


HAVE been reading afresh the life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A.,! 
by my old friend Walter Thornbury: a work to which a good 
many years ago I contributed a few paragraphs of gossip of no 
special importance. I was tempted to do this by the appearance of a 
new edition in one convenient volume, with coloured reproductions of 
some of Turner’s most renowned and characteristic plates. The work 
appears to me a marvel of cheapness, and I scarcely understand 
how, with all the newest resources of art, it can be produced for the 
price at which it is published, were that price even subject to none 
of the reductions indispensable between publisher and public. With 
these things I am, however, no way concerned ; my interest in it is 
purely literary, and I derived a good deal of pleasure and entertain- 
ment from studying the character of Turner afresh in Thornbury’s 
bright and animated if rather desultory pages. Whatever else he 
may not have done, Thornbury conveys a striking idea of Turner’s 
strange and in some respects fascinating individuality. It is a real 
man that is set before us—a man reserved, difficult of access, ignorant 
of the arts that make pleasant social life, but with a vein of thought- 
ful tenderness and sentiment in him which, though generally hidden, 
struggled sometimes into light. In reviewing my impressions, I 
became aware of a certain resemblance between Turner and David 
Garrick. 
TURNER AND GARRICK. 
N some respects no men could be less alike. On the one hand 
stands Garrick, petted and spoilt by the fashionable world, 
loving dearly a lord, playing through life a part ; a man, indeed, who 
stands before us in Goldsmith’s brilliant sketch, who was not wholly 
neglected by the Muses, was the privileged associate of the most 
distinguished men of his day, and whose death, according to John- 
son, “eclipsed the gaiety of nations.” ‘“ Eclipsed,” not “ex- 
tinguished,” he subsequently said. On the other is Turner, awkward, 
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taciturn, reserved, conscious of drawbacks, and preferring, like 
Kean and Burns, association with those with whom he could unbend 
himself. Both were natures @’é/ite; but Turner, though his verse 
reaches the lowest depths of incapacity—and he is noteworthy 
only in connection with his incomparable art—is transcendently the 
superior of Garrick in genius. Both had, however, in common, 
the fact that, though men of sincere and exemplary generosity, each 
left behind him at his death the character of a miser. The 
excuse is in each case the same. Johnson—who, though he sneered 
at and insulted Garrick, allowed no one else to attack him—said in 
memorable words, ‘Garrick was a very good man, the cheerfullest 
man of his age; a decent liver in a profession which is supposed to 
give indulgence to licentiousness, and a man who gave away freely 
money acquired by himself. He began the world with a great hunger 
for money ; the son of a half-pay officer, bred in a family whose 
study was to make fourpence do as much as others make fourpence- 
halfpenny do. But when he had got money he was very liberal.” 
Early conditions with Turner were kindred, and his stinginess 
became proverbial. His reputation was, indeed, to some extent 
merited. The iron of poverty had entered deeply into his soul, and 
he could not in later life indulge in hospitality. He was nevertheless 
capable of acts of great generosity. He would refuse thousands for 
a picture, and, as Thornbury says, he left £140,000 to found an 
almshouse for decayed artists. Careful he was through life, as 
was Garrick ; but neither can be regarded as a miser. 


Lucrus Cary, VISCOUNT FALKLAND. 

MONG historical characters few have been the object of eulogy 

so splendid and unmixed as Lucius Cary, second Viscount 
Falkland. Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, his closest friend, whom he 
addressed in his letters as ‘‘ Sweetheart,” and who stood by his side in 
the Long Parliament, has praised him upto the skies, and dedicated 
to him the most touching passages in the “* History of the Rebellion.” 
One of the most impressive stories in history or mythology is that 
telling how King Charles I., when the Court and regal government 
were at Oxford, consulted the “Sortes Virgilianz,” and drew thence 
liveliest previsions of their approaching fate. Matthew Arnold in 
modern days has spoken of him as a “ martyr of sweetness and light, 
of lucidity of mind and largeness of temper.” Dr. Rawson Gardiner 
again, in his “ History of the Great Civil War,” speaking of the 
monument that has been erected to Falkland, declares concerning 
him that it was “his glory that, when other eyes persisted in seeing 
nothing but party divisions, he had persisted in seeing England as a 
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whole, and that he had then ceased to be in accord either with the 
party which he had joined or with the party which he had deserted. 
It was because he could sympathise with neither that he flung away 
life by an act which can hardly be distinguished from suicide.” Ina 
description of the fight at Newbury, Dr. Gardiner says again con- 
cerning Falkland: “ At Gloucester he had courted death in vain. 
The longed-for hour had struck at last ; dressing himself in clean 
linen, he bemoaned the misery of his country. ‘ He was weary of 
the times,’ he said, ‘ but he would be out of it ere the night.’ ” 


Dip FALKLAND Commit SUICIDE? 

R. GARDINER says, practically, yes. Falkland’s latest bio- 
grapher, apparently a descendant, says no.' That Falkland, 
having made every [futile] preparation to die decently and cleanly, as 
his friend Byron says in his “ Narrative,” “ more gallantly than ad- 
visedly ” spurred his horse through a gap down which the hostile 
bullets were pouring is known. It is known also that he was weary of 
the internecine slaughter, hopeless and eager to be out of it. His new 
biographer will, however, have nought of this. He advances a com- 
parison. When the Victory was going into action in the battle of 
Trafalgar, one of the captains, who was just leaving the flagship for 
his own, wished Nelson success. ‘ God bless you,” replied Nelson, as 
he shook his hand, “I shall never speak to youagain.” But this is no 
evidence that Nelson either sought death or intended a moral suicide. 
Certainly not. ‘The cases, however, do not run on all fours. Nelson 
was a practised fighter, used to the expenditure of blood, his own or 
others’. He had an ill-divining soul so far as regards himself, but 
he was anything rather than anxious to die ; wished, indeed, to live, 
and never for a second despaired concerning his country. With 
Falkland the reverse was the case. He was unused to action, 
averse from the sight of blood, hopeless for the future of the side 
he had adopted and of the country he loved. He was of the sort of 
amiable and accomplished men who are a chief grace of the piping 
times of peace, but are wholly unable to|face the horrors of war and 
the exigencies of revolution. There is no cause for shame, even on 
the part of a descendant, if Falkland’s brain and heart gave way 
when contemplating miseries for which he was held in part respon- 
sible, and that he was swept away by the whirlwind he sought vainly 
to direct. I could, if necessary, find in modern life a parallel to 
the case. Our estimate of Falkland remains what it has always 
been, and a gallant attempt to rehabilitate one who needs no 

rehabilitation must be held to have failed. SYLVANUS URBAN. 

} Falklands. Longmans. 





